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Libbey • Owens * Ford 


in glazing. 


\ peek at the boards of many leading 
architects discloses a new and re- 
freshing trend in residential plans. 
Windows. 


windows, 


..more windows, bigger 
t 


windows, corner 


kevnote of 


picture 
the 


windows...are con- 
struction. 
glass is apparent in the interior, а» 
well. More space is specially planned 


for mirrors; glass is specified for closet 


doors and shelves: provision is made 


The same increased use of 


for glass screens and pane -Is. both clear 
1 kitchens, baths and 
Tn reality. a new type 


and obscure, 1 


dining Xie Аа 
home has been created... a home dom- 
inated by glass... € lear, fine, flat glass 


..the produc tof Libbey.Owe пз. Ford. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO., 

TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers о) Highest 
Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished 
Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors 
of Figured and Wire G lass, manufactured by 
the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of Kingsport, Tenn 
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DoS UP INDUSTRY 
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Тһе Borden Company's milk products plant at San Antonio, Texas. 
Architects: Atlee B. and Robert M. Ayers. Contractor: King B. Key. 


Concrete was used throughout this milk prod- 
Pee ~ ucts plant. Exterior walls are monolithic. 
EE а 


Structural frame is reinforced concrete on 
ШІ exterior ornament cast in place. Surface forms 


' 7 à foundations of concrete piles. 
were of plywood with construction joints at designated 


intervals. Color scheme is mainly a white cement and Information on concrete construction will 
lime dash coat with ochre color base at the grade line. 


Entrance steps a bright red. be furnished upon request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Room 415—33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Six Architects in Search 
of Authenticify . . . 


Мау, 1934 


...Write their specifications for 
the design and manufacture of 
Residential Lighting Fixtures.. 


Architect No. 1 
“Іп planning Early English 
homes | waste more time 
trying to find appropriate 
lighting fixtures than in the 
selection of any other item. 
I sometimes feel it is not 
worth the effort and I might 
better design all the fixtures 
and have them custom- 
made unless some manufac- 
turer will produce authentic 
designs in good taste.” 
LJ 


Chase agrees! . . . and presents 
for the approval of architects the 
Jacobean sconce shown below as 
typical of the many distinctive 
and authentic fixtures now being 


created by Chase in the Early 
English period. 


Architect No. 2 


“In the selection of lighting 
fixtures, I often view hun- 
dreds of designs to find one 
which suits my purpose. So 
many are dull copies of inferi- 
or precedent, or ‘jazzed up’ 
with anachronistic exeres- 
cences that | must automatic- 
allydiscardthem.Whydoesn't 
some manufacturer find a de- 
signer who would adapt the 
best of the old models and, 
catching their spirit, interpret 
it for modern use?" 
e 


Chase has !... and offers as re- 
freshing evidence the Pine Tree 
Shilling sconce shown above, 
inspired by the famous Massa- 
chusetts coin of 1652, one of the 
many truly authentic designs 
soon to be offered by Chase in its 
Early American group. 


Architect No. 3 

“То me, style selectivity is 
the important consideration 
in specifying lighting fixtures. 
In my work I strive for a 
freshness of design based on 
precedent, and I want to find 
the same characteristic in the 
lighting fixtures I choose. I 
am not content with mere 
archaeological reproductions 
either in my own design or in 
lighting fixtures, which are 
part of the architectural en- 
semble." 

Chase will never be content with 
* mere reproductions". Convinc- 
ing proof is the brilliantly de- 
signed bracket shown below, in- 
spired by а Mclntire eagle— 
characteristic of the imagina- 


tive but. thoroughly authentic 
Federal fixtures created by Chase. 
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Architect No. 4 
“I would like to see improve- 
ment in the basic materials 
and structural aspects of the 
lighting fixtures I must per- 
force choose for residences 
І design. All too many fix- 
tures seem built down to a 
price: are flimsy, insecure. 
I don’t expect the fixtures 1 
choose to show rust spots 
after a year's use, nor to find 
socket-arms bending and 
breaking because of cheap 
basic construction. Lighting 
fixtures should be of perma- 
nent materials with perma- 
nent finishes.” 

ө 


Chase Brass will Бе the basic 
material of all Chase Fixtures. 
Construction, finish and work- 
manship will be of like quality, 
as illustrated by one of the many 
authentically designed fixtures 
in the Georgian period, shown 
above. 
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Architect No. 5 
“Modern interiors demand 
fixture design of an entirely 
different nature from the 
candle or gas era. It is high 
time we had fixtures designed 
for electric lighting as such. 
This does not mean that they 
need be bizarre. In fact, the 
best of the so-called *modern' 
work is that which is closest 
to the ideals of the classic. 
The few attempts made to 
supply the architect with ap- 
propriate fixtures for mod- 
ern interiors are far from 
adequate. They show little 
intelligent knowledge of the 
classic forms or decorative 
restraint so essential to au- 


thenticity in such fixtures.” 


Chase accepts the challenge! Its 
answer consists of over twenty 
Modern designs brilliantly con- 
ceived in chromium and frosted 
glass, exemplified by the dis- 
tinctive bracket shown below. 


Architect No. 6 


"[ am not a lighting fixture 
designer, except by force of 
circumstances. In the Empire 
work I have done recently, I 
have not been able to use 
stock fixtures simply because 
those available show no more 
appreciation of the spirit, 
character and decorative sig- 
nificance of the period than 
does a ten-day Cook's Tour 
through France." 


Chase heartily agrees! Аз to its 
own appreciation of Empire, 
concrete evidence is had in the 
true example shown below— 
characteristic of Chase authen- 
tically designed Empire Fixtures 
in traditional colors. 


INVITATION 


To all architects in search of 
authenticity in lighting fixtures 
Chase extends a cordial welcome 
to view a complete showing of 
Chase Lighting in Chase Tower, 
10 East 40th Street, New York, 
during the latter part of May. 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 


Factories: 


Waterbury, Conn. 


INCORPORATED 


Chase Tower Showroom 


10 East 40th St., New York 
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ROME PRIZES 


HE American Academy in 

Rome's preliminary competi- 
tions in architecture and landscape 
architecture have resulted in the 
selection of ten competitors in 
architecture and five in landscape 
architecture. Those named for the 
architectural finals are: David Al- 
drich and Robert B. Sanders, New 
York City; Fred W. Bucky, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Vernon F. Duckett, 
S. Thomas Stathes, and John L. К. 
Grand, Washington, D. C.; D. 
Roderick Jones, Homestead Park, 
Pa.; George T. Licht, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; Elmer Love, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; and Robert A. Weppner, 
Jr., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Those who will compete in the 
final stage of the landscape archi- 
tectural competition are: Harold C. 
Frincke, Yonkers, N. Y.; Alden 
Hopkins, Chepachet, К. 1.; Frank 
Е. Patterson, 3d, Philadelphia; Rob- 
ert D. Trudgett, Alameda, Calif.; 
and Francis J. Violich, San Fran- 
cisco. One fellowship for two years 
will be awarded in each subject. 


UNIFERSITY OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 
"THE Department of Architec- 
ture, School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, announces 
the appointment of M. Georges 
Dengler to be professor of design. 
Тһе new appointee, who will begin 
his teaching in the fall, has won a 
number of important awards, in- 
cluding the Prix Redon and the 
Grand Prix de Rome, 193 He 16 
now studying at the Villa Medici in 
Italy. Тһе appointment of М. 
Dengler will augment the present 
staff teaching design, which includes 
Professors George H. Bicklev and 
Harry Sternfeld. Dr. Paul P. Cret 
serves as adviser to the Department. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE 
COLLENDER COMPETITION 

НЕ Brunswick-Balke-Collender 

Company institutes a competi- 
tion for the selection of outstanding 
designs for three types of bars: a de 
luxe bar, a commercial bar, and a 
service bar. The competition will be 
conducted under the rules and regu- 
lations of the A. I. A. It will be open 
to: a. Architects, draftsmen, artists, 
and interior decorators who hold 
university, college, or institute de- 
grees. 2. Architects, draftsmen, art- 
ists, and interior decorators who do 
not hold degrees, but who have had 
at least two years’ practical experi- 


ence. c. Students of architecture, 
art, or interior decorating who have 
had two or more years of work pre- 
scribed by a university, college, or 
institute. 

Competitors may collaborate, and 
any resident of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, or the Hawaiian 
Islands is eligible to compete. 

The competition wil! be in three 
divisions with separate first, sec- 
ond, third, and mention awards for 
each division. The highest prizes 
will be $500, the lowest $25; a total 
of 117 prizes amounting to $5000. 

The jury will consist of one mem- 
ber of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender organization, one or two staff 
members of prominent hotels, and 
the rest, leading architects and art- 
ists. Programmes are ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be sent upon ap- 
plication in writing to the Profes- 
sional Advisor not later than June 
1. The competition closes July 2. 
Address A. R. Clas, Professional 
Advisor, 333 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS 


N Architects’ Survey Committee 
was appointed to co-operate 
with the State Division of Architec- 
ture in the interpretation and en- 
forcement of new laws dealing with 
the construction of school buildings. 
Тһе members are: Northern Section, 
W. G. Corlett (chairman), D. A. 
Riedy, W. Steilberg, C. F. B. Roeth; 
Southern Section, W. Richards, J. 
F. Murphy, R. C. Mitchell, M. 
Hunt. 

'The work of the committee looks 
toward a revision and modification 
of the school construction code. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

HE Department of Architecture, 

School of Fine Arts, New York 
University, announces a competition 
for the selection. of a student of 
unusual abilitv to pursue graduate 
work, leading to the degree of Mas- 
ter of Architecture, during the 
academic year 1934-35. The schol- 
arship has an income equal to the 
tuition fee for the year. Details of 
the competition may be had by ad- 
dressing Dean E. R. Bossange, 
College of Fine Arts, New York 
University, 250 East 43d Street, 
New York City. Application forms 
must be filed on or before June 9. 

The Departments of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, which have been 
located at 250 East 43d Street, are 
to have the two top floors of 1071 


Sixth Avenue, admirably lighted 
quarters overlooking Bryant Park. 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
(ЇЇ. FY SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 
АТ its annual meeting іп Febru- 
^^ ary the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Howard B. Peare; vice-presi- 


dent, Charles Dewey; treasurer, 
Louis Levine; and secretary, Ed- 
mond М. MacCollin; directors: 


Charles Dewey, Reynold E. Paufve, 
Edwin F. Havner, and Theodore 


Richards. 


A. 1. SC, STUDENTS 
BRIDGE COMPETITION 


IXTY-TWO students, represent- 

ing twenty-four colleges, partici- 
pated in the sixth annual students' 
bridge design competition of the 
American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction. A jury selected the ten 
best from the preliminary drawings 
for entry into the final stage, which 
will be judged May 3. The ten se- 
lected to submit final drawings are: 
К.К. Darrah, Robert A. Jones, J. F. 
Nowak, George Pistey, and Henry 
C. Staeger, of Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Harry E. 
Rodman and Robert J. Sharp, of 
lowa State College; Albert R. No- 
zaki and Harold E. Steinberg, of the 
University of Illinois; and David 
Hiat, of New York University. 

Тһе jury consists of Dr. D. B. 
Steinman, Leon S. Moisseiff, con- 
sulting engineers of New York; H. 
'T. Lindeberg, H. Van Buren Ma- 
gonigle, architects of New York, and 
B. F. Betts, editor American Archi- 
lect. 


CONSTRUCTION CODE 
AUTHORITY 

WITH the adoption of a code for 

the construction industry, the 
subdivisions of which are still to be 
accepted, there has been appointed 
the Construction Code Authority. 
The various organizations sponsor- 
ing the code have each named one 
member of the Authority, to which 
three members have been added by 
the administrator N. I. R. A. 

Тһе Construction Code Authority 
has organized with the following of- 
ficers: Stephen F. Voorhees, chair- 
тап; John P. Hogan, vice-chairman; 
F. P. Byington, treasurer; J. W. 
Follin, secretary. 

The offices are at 970 Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Modern beauty and comfort, deserves the permanence of plumbing, heating, electrical, ventilating and air condi- 
tioning systems that is assured by Youngstown Pipe, Youngstown Buckeye Conduit and Youngstown Steel Sheets. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY - - Youngstown, Ohio 
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....уо: KNOW 


when you specify 


BALSAM WOOL 


BALSAM WOOL 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


HERE'S no doubt about what hap- 
pens to Barsam Woot Blanket In- 
sulation, once it’s installed. Year after 
year—as long as the building lasts— 


« 


it “stays put”. It does not settle, be- 
cause it is firmly fastened with nails. It 


does not change its form. 


BatsAM Woot tucks into every crack 
and crevice, leaving no loopholes for 
heat or cold to get through. No break 
in the continuity of insulation, either, 
since BArsaM Woot covers all of the 
area to be insulated with the same 


thickness of insulation. Remember, 


too, that Barsam Woo is waterproof, 
windproof, vermin-proof and fire-re- 
sistant. Sealed and flanged edges make 
it even better today than ever before. 

With Balsam Woor, you can choose 


the most economical thickness of insu- 


lation for any type of building in any 


1 


climate. Three thicknesses— %-inch, 
l-inch and Wall-Thick— provide insu- 
lation to meet every requirement and 
fit every pocketbook. Write for com- 
plete information. 


Woop CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 116—First National Bank Bldg. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


Made By The Makers of 
NU-WOOD 


ST. PAUL > > + MINNESOTA 


Products of Weyerh aeuser 


1934 


Pat. Мо, 1,844,988 


| ow you can really do something differ- 
ж ent in bathroom design! Тһе New 
Standard” Neo-Angle Bath offers you this 
opportunity because it is so distinctive, so 
smart... yet, so practical... that every home- 
owner will be enthusiastic about its conveni- 
ence, its safety, its comfort and its roominess. 
with the tub set diagon- 


It’s almost square 
ally to provide seats in opposite corners. It 


* Price includes bath in 
white regular enamel, 
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combines every type of bathing in a single 


one-piece fixture. 

Here is a fixture that will create a new en- 
thusiasm for better bathrooms. It offers un- 
limited opportunities for unusual designs. See 
the “Standatrd” Neo-Angle Bath at the nearest 
"Standard" showroom. Write today for com- 
rlete information and literature. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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WILLIAM F. BEARDSLEY, 


1872 799 / 


уы АМ J. BEARDSLEY, 

architect, died March 29, at 
his home in Poughkeepsie, М. Y. 
Mr. Beardsley was born in that 
city, and had always resided there, 
designing many public buildings 
throughout the State. Among some 
of his best-known works are the 
court houses in Dutchess, Greene, 
Livingston, Rensselaer, Chautau 
qua, Sullivan, Putnam, Seneca, Nas 
sau, and Franklin Counties; tubercu- 
losis hospitals for Oneida and Nas- 
sau Counties; a welfare home for 
Erie County; and the Attica State 
Prison. 


WALTER R. WILDER, 
1876-1934 

WA LTER ROBB WILDER, 

formerly a member of the firm 
of Wilder & White, New York City, 
died April 5, at his home in Suffern, 
N. Y. Mr. Wilder had been in ill 
health for eighteen months as the re- 
sult of a neurotic condition. 


MOUNT AIRY GRANITE 


John Henry Patterson 


Monument, 
Dayton, Ohio 


Use Granite 


for 


Mr. Wilder was born in Topeka, 
Kan., was graduated from Phillips 
\cademy, and in 1896 from Cornell 
University. He spent the following 
vear in study in Paris and Italy. On 
his return to the United States he 
entered the office of McKim, Mead 
& White, and assisted Stanford 
White in the building of John Wana 
maker's house іп Philadelphia, 
among other works. 

In 1906 Mr. Wilder entered а 
partnership with Harry Keith White, 
and the firm was occupied largely in 
public work, particularly in the de 
sign of the State Capitol group in 
Olympia, Wash. This partnership 
was dissolved іп 1930. 

Mr. Wilder was a member of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


A CORRECTION 


N the presentation of the Ohio 

State Office Building at Colum- 
bus, in the April issue of ARCHITEC- 
ruRE there was an unfortunate 
typographical error in the name of 
Alfred A. Hahn of Toledo, one of 
the consulting architects. We apolo- 


gize for the error to Mr. Hahn and 
all concerned with the design of this 
notable building. 


PERSONAL 


Vitale & Geiffert and Gilmore D. 
Clarke announce their association 
for the practice of the profession of 
landscape architecture, beginning 
March 15, with offices at тог Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Harold A. Caparn, landscape 
architect, has removed his office to 
i44 East 3oth Street, New York 
City. 

David R. Brown, architect, an- 
nounces the change in his office ad- 
dress to тото St. Catherine Street 
West, Montreal, Canada. 


Elliott L. Chisling, architect, an- 
nounces the removal of his office to 
420 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Henry G. Morse and Edgar Al- 
bright, architects, announce the for- 
mation of the firm of Morse & Al- 
bright, with offices at Essex Fells, 
Ne Je 


J. D. Sargent 
Granite Co. 
Mount Airy 

North Carolina 


Use Granite 


for 
Dignity 
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DRAWINGS 


for the 


PENCIL POINTS-FLAT GLASS INDUSTRY 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


for the design of a Detached Residence will be accepted up to 
JUNE 4, 1934 


Tuis competition is authorized by the Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., publishers of Pencil Points, and 


sponsored by the Plate Glass Manufacturers of 


America, the Window Glass Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Rough and Rolled Glass Manu- 
facturers of America. It is conducted by Russell F. 
Whitehead, A. 1. A. Professional Advisor. Itis open 
to all in the profession, Institute members, under a 
ruling by the Institute Committee on Competi- 
tions, being free to enter. The closing date is June 
4, 1934. As the purpose of the competition is to se- 
cure evidence of the imagination and skill of the 
competitors rather than to obtain elaborately pre- 
pared drawings, only one sheet of drawings is re- 
quired. The high professional standing of ће seven 
distinguished practitioners who have accepted the 
invitation to act as judges gives assurance that the 
relative rating of the contestants will have the 
concurrence of the profession at large, or, at least, 
that it will not be dissented from in any marked 


degree. 


THE AWARDS 
29 prizes, aggregating $3,100 


First prize $1,000.00 
Second prize 500.00 
Third prize . . : 250.00 
Fourth prize В š 100.00 


25 Mentions, each 50.00 


THE JURY 


Lours La BEAUME 
St. Louis 


DAVID ADLER 
Chicago 
W. РОРЕ BARNEY J. LOVELL LITTLE 
Philadelphia Boston 
Louis STEVENS 
Pittsburgh 


Orro R. EGGERS 
New York 


Davip J. WITMER, Los Angeles 


Reprints of the Competition program may be obtained from 


any of the leading architectural journals or from the sponsors 


AS |‏ 6 ڪڪ ي 
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Frontispiece: Portrait of Joseph Urban The Scenic Art of Joseph Urban . . 275 

| Deems Taylor, with his uniquely comprehensive view 

Joseph Urban . . - 281 of the theatre, pays a fervent tribute to Joseph Urban 
Otto Teegen, who had been associated with Mr. Ur- and his protean ‘work for the stage 


ban for some years, writes a biography of this out- 
standing figure in the world of decorative arts, the Th 
е 


á i > , S: 
theatre, and architecture House of Perry M. Duncan, 


Bronxville, N. Y. и: xw c€ .» Ul 
Mr. Duncan builds a house for himself in which C. 
Cabell Garrett collaborates. Among other interesting 
features is found a particularly effective use of 
painted brick work 


Joseph Urban’s Philosophy of Color . 257 
Otto Teegen continues his word portrait of the man 
with a particularly sympathetic appreciation of his 
attitude toward color and his success in its use. Mr. 
Teegen served as Joseph Urban’ s executive assistant 
in the application of color to the Century of Progress 


... . . т М 4 2 J is "A E 
Exposition in Chicago last year Гһе Editor’s Diary TT . BOR 
Joseph Urban, the Man . . 271 А елде TExerfill 
Raibh Walter Зей avery Decranal ud of Tran ARcurrECTURE's Portfolio of Rustica- 
ciation, neither eulogistic nor critical, but recording | tion E. - 297 
the result of the impact of Joseph Urban’s work and | A collection of Sift y-two —— РА? two draw- 
personality upon him ings 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE SUN, 
FORESHORTENED SHADOWS 
AND STILLW ATER REFLECTIONS 


THE ORIGINAL DRAWING was made 


entirely with a 2B Microtomic Van 


Dyke Pencil, exactly this size, оп or- 
dinary typing paper, by Gerald K. 
Geerlings. Instead of holding the pencil 
in its usual position Calmost upright), 
it was held flat as is charcoal when used 
for sketching broadly Calmost parallel 
to the surface of the paper). Concern- 


ing the sketch. Mr. Geerlings writes: 


“Almost invariably the formula for 
architectural drawing insists that a 
glaring sun cast 45° shadows. How- 
ever, with other lighting there are 
more artistic atmospheric effects 
possible and worth seeking, as, for 
example, when the sun is behind 
the subject. When next you sketch 
outdoors note how carefully tree 
shadows must be delineated if they 
are intelligently to describe the con- 
tour of the ground. Reflections 
should be studied first hand, for 
seldom do they behave as on archi- ч 
lectural renderings, or as опе Tas A 9 á ( = £ d 4 T 


imagines they should." 


FREE SAMPLES of any two degrees 
of the Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil 
are yours for the asking. Write to 
the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
Dept. AR 5-34, 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MEET THE SELF-SHARPENING ERASER 


“When the pencil lines of a of an inch in thickness, is cut 
drawing begin to elbow each into four parts, as indicated by 
other, the difficulty is to erase the ink line. Each resulting 
only what is not wanted, with- segment will be satisfactorily 
out having to hunt up an eras- firm, yet also sufficiently thin, 
ing shield. A simple means of so that once the ends are sharp- 
quadrupling the usefulness of ened, the more they are used, 
the usual eraser is shown in the the more razor-like will they 
photograph to the left. The continue.” ў 
eraser, which is about 7/1610 GERALD K. GEERLINGS 
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He HAD but one philosophy, called 
the Joy of Living. This was the es- 
sence of all he did, of all he said, and 
of all he believed. To create beauty 
and by so doing create happiness 
was his approach to life, and to 
spread happiness was his accomplish- 
ment, not only through his most sin- 
cere and lovable nature, but by an 
unflagging devotion to the creation 
of beautiful things. Believing that 
life to be joyous must be beautiful, 
and conversely that through beauty 
life could be made joyous, to create 
beauty became his goal, and by vir- 
tue of that he lived and died a great 
artist. The ideal can be seen in all 
his achievements from the fanciful 
fairy-tale illustrations to his last 
work on the Chicago World’s Fair. 
It is seen in his architecture, in his 
decorative interiors, in his stage pro- 
ductions, in his murals, which were, 
when the final analysis is made, 
merely reflections and inevitable re- 
sults of his nature. The joyous spirit 
dwelt with him, grew with him, and 
went out from him into others' lives. 
Only those who knew him in his 
daily life were able to feel its full in- 
tensity, but fortunately for all, the 
works of art created during his too 
brief years are sublimated with this 
tremendous ardor and remain for our 
enjoyment and admiration through 
the vears. OTTO TEEGEN 
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Joseph Urban 
By Otto Teegen 


56504 OSEPH URBAN, or more completely 
y^ J Y Carl Maria Georg Joseph, was born 
з ya of Catholic faith in Vienna, May 26, 
# 1872, the son of Josef and Helena 
(Weber) Urban. His father, a leading educator 
in Vienna, intended him for the law and some 
safe government position, but although he was 
enrolled in the law school, two years passed be- 
fore it was disclosed he had been spending his 
entire time studying painting and architectural 
design at the Imperial and Royal Academy, and 
construction at the Polytechnicum. The discov- 
ery of this deception by his father, who was op- 
posed to an artistic career, caused a definite 
break between them, and so at the age of eigh- 
teen he left home to begin his independent 
career. 

Baron Hasenauer, at that time president of 
the Academy, finding the young Urban an ex- 
ceptionally apt pupil, provided him with a 
scholarship and a place in his studio. So rapid 
was his progress that at the age of nineteen, with 
a year still to be completed at school, Hasenauer 
delegated him to go to Cairo to decorate the 
Abdin Palace for the young Khedive of Egypt. 
Returning to Vienna in 1892, he finished his 
architectural courses and entered an atelier, but, 
inspired by the leader Otto Wagner, who had de- 
parted radically from all period work and was 
striking out on entirely revolutionary principles, 
Urban decided to break away from the tradi- 
tional ideas he had been taught at the Academy 
and carry on with his own. 

After a sketching trip through Germany he 
exhibited his richly filled sketch books at the 
Vienna Kunstler House, of which he later be- 
came a member, and through this association 
met Heinrich Lefler, for many years his collabor- 
ator and his lifelong friend. In 1896 he married 
Lefler's sister, Mizzi, and later of this union two 
children, Gretl and Elly, were born. With 
Lefler he worked on illustrations for several 
books, and for the “Mask of the Red Death” in 
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1896 won the Kaiser Prize, the highest prize— 
awarded only every fourth year—at the Inter- 
national Exhibit. It had never before been given 
to an architect. With this success the two men 
made a series of twelve Grimm Fairy Tales in 
color, for which Fuld the poet composed poems 
and which Munk the publisher printed in 
London. 

The year 1898 saw Urban definitely em- 
barked on his career as a modern architect, when 
his design was chosen out of one hundred in a 
competition for the general layout of a bridge 
connecting the Music Verein to the Concert 
Hallin Vienna. His departure from the accepted 
traditions in treating such a problem brought 
forth a storm of criticism, but since it was the 
first thing he had built alone, it gave him con- 
fidence and he decided to hold to his own archi- 
tectural convictions. That same year he exhib- 
ited a new book with illustrations, Lefler collab- 
orating, called “The Three Sisters." This won 
the Austrian Gold Medal for Fine Arts and was 
purchased by the German Government. Exhib- 
ited in Paris іп 1900, it was awarded the Grand 


Prix. 


Vienna, always alert to new ideas, was seeth- 
ing with esthetic discussions those days, and the 
time seemed imminent for revolt against the 
prevailing conservatism and classicism. Тһе 
Kunst and Industry Exhibit held in 1898 set off 
the spark. Some of the designs for modern inte- 
riors were radical, so radical that the archduke, 
who was president, had to resign rather than al- 
low the exhibit to open under his name. In rem- 
iniscing, Mr. Urban has said: “I remember the 
room Lefler and I did. It was so crazy that I 
can laugh at it today. But it was so full of good 
ideas and good craftsmanship that it made a big 
impression on Count Esterhazy, who was at the 
opening, and he ordered me to build a castle 


near Hungary, which filled the next two years 
of my life." But the small group of radicals 
known as Secessionists carried the day, and in 
so doing changed the entire future of Austrian 
and European art. 

The Paris Exposition in 1goo allowed the 
Secessionists to display their ideas to greater 
extent, and as director of the Austrian exhibit 
Urban received the Grand Prix in decoration as 
well as the Grand Prix for his own drawings. On 
his return to Vienna, however, he found his own 
artistic coterie in an uproar over the selection of 
paintings he had exhibited in Paris, and after 
lengthy arguments he and thirty-five others re- 
signed from the Secessionists and formed the 
Hagenbund. As president of this organization, 
and to substantiate its principles, he converted 
the old Market Hall into an exhibition room, and 
for the formal peni succeeded in obtaining 
the presence of the Kaiser Franz Joseph. To 
have such a personage present meant the ap 
proval of the Ministerum and signified a real vic- 
tory. The Hagenbund carried on for many years 
and exhibited both in Austria and abroad, es- 
pecially at the Bavarian International Exposi- 
tion of 1902, for which Urban, as director, re- 
ceived the Great Golden Staats Medal. Тһе 
Hagenbund duties were arduous but he never- 
theless continued to carry on his own practice, 
and during these years designed the Czar Bridge 
over the River Neva at Pe etrograd (awarded him 
after an international competition), the interior 
of the Municipal Building in Vienna, the Sani- 


An illustration 
from the fairy tale, 
“The Three Sis- 
ters,’ made by 
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collaboration with 
Heinrich Lefler 
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tarium of the Golden Cross іп Baden, and sev- 
eral residences in Vienna and the suburbs. 

It was in 1994 that he made his first visit to 
America, having designed the interior of the 
Austrian Pavilion at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition іп St. Louis, for which he was 
awarded the Grand Prize. Despite offers to re- 
main in this country, he returned to Vienna 
where his work now took on a new trend; in this 
his architectural and decorative knowledge was 
brought to the theatre. He continued his archi- 
tectural practice, however, and in 1908 won the 
competition for the festival to celebrate the 
fiftieth year of the reign of Franz Joseph. 


His association with the Hagenbund, which 
was composed of musicians and actors as well 
as painters and architects, brought him into 
close contact with the stage, and it was not long 
before he was designing sets for the Burg The- 
atre and operatic productions for the Royal 
Opera. Beginning in 1904, he made designs for 
innumerable productions i in theatres throughout 
Germany and Austria, and in 1910 for a produc- 
tion of “Pelléas et Mélisande” in Paris. In 
1911 he was commissioned by the director of the 
new Boston Opera House to design three new 
productions, and in the fall of the next year he 
accepted the invitation to become the art direc- 
tor of that organization. Thus he came to 
America for the second time, and this time to 
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stay. Some believe that the work achieved at 
the Boston Opera represents his greatest stage 
achievements, but however that may be, the in- 
novations made i in the thirty productions there 
over a period of three years were marked con- 
tributions to the American stage, and definitely 
established him as a director and designer of un- 


usual talent. 
POE 


While directing the work at the Boston 
Opera he was called upon to design sets for 
Covent Garden, London, and the Opera in 
Paris. His direction of Wagner's “Tristan” in 
Paris, early in July, 1914, marked the first Ger- 
man opera to be presented there in thirty years. 
The acclaim was tremendous. People stood on 
their seats applauding. However, a week later 
the war broke out, and he went to Florence 
where he remained until George Tyler, who 
wanted him to produce “Тһе Garden of Para- 
dise" in New York, enabled him, with the aid 
of the Black Hand, to get back to New York. 

“Тһе Garden of Paradise" was a spectac- 
ular production and the critics were lavish in 


P" BRÜCKE" 


Mr. Urban's winning design for a bridge to connect the 
Music Verein Building with the Concert Hall in Vienna 
(7408) 


their praise. Financially the show was а failure, 
but it was sufficient to show what he could do 
and to make at least one producer realize his 
genius. Thus in 1914 Florenz Ziegfeld and Jo- 
seph Urban met and combined their talents to 
make the “Ziegfeld Follies” a byword through- 
out the country. The “Follies” became a sym- 
bol for theatrical novelty, beauty, refinement 
and extravaganza, and through them was re- 
made to a large extent the decoration of the 
American stage. 

Convinced that he wanted to remain in this 
country, where the future held more prospects 
of growth than in Europe, he in 1917 became a 
naturalized citizen, and іп 1919 married Mary 
Porter Beegle. In a large studio near his home 
in Yonkers, he continued to design and execute 
sets for many New York productions, and from 
1918 until his death designed and directed prac- 
tically all the stage productions for the Metro- 
politan Opera. When in 1920 William Randolph 
Hearst organized the Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tions, he became its art director and for four 
years took full charge of all productions. Al- 
though, as in everything he did, this work re- 
ceived his greatest care, he longed to return to 


d rawing for the е xterior of the Hagenbund 


Urban's 
Exhibit Building in Vienna (1900), altering 
the old Market Hall 
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architecture. It was the financial reimburse- 
ment from the movies that enabled him to be- 
come better established and prepare the way for 
his return to the profession. 

By 1920, having earned some financial se- 
curity from his scenic work, his generous nature 
led him to organize a New York branch of the 
Wiener Werkstatte, as an aid to Viennese artists 
impoverished by the war. This group, under the 
leadership of Joseph Hoffmann, and composed 
of Urban’s old friends and acquaintances, had 
been formed with the idea of marketing their 
craft work through a central channel. Unfor- 
tunately the war and all its prejudices were still 
too near, and the public taste in modern design 
was still too undeveloped to appreciate either 
purpose or merit. Although the displays in the 
Fifth Avenue showroom were unique, and the 
exhibits organized in several large cities through- 
out the country brought great praise, the entire 
venture was a financial failure. Since he had 
bought these objects outright to hasten aid to 
Vienna, and defray ed all the costs of the exhibits, 
the loss fell on him. 

Actually this setback was a boon, for it led 
to his return to architecture. To recoup his 
losses he once more turned to the movies, this 
time in Hollywood. These later sets, much more 
architectural than before, attracted the atten- 
tion of many potential home builders, one of 
whom, a wealthy Texan, commissioned him to 
design a home for the Texas plains, every detail 
of which, down to the carpets, was to be of spe- 
cial design. Although never built, this commis- 
sion brought him back to the work he had always 
longed to do, and with the Florida boom in 1925 
his return was assured. The Hutton, Biddle, 
Demarest and Replogle residences, the Para- 
mount Theatre, the Oasis Club and the Bath 


One of Mr. Ur- 

ban’s studies for an 

interior. It is dif- 

ficult to realize how 

advanced this was 

when it was made 
іп 1903 


A detail in the 
Meunier Exhibi- 
tion by the Hagen- 
bund in Vienna 
(7906) 


Tennis Club of Palm Beach followed 
rapid succession. 
When in 1926 Ziegfeld decided to build 


and 


‹ 


theatre to house the “Follies,” Urban was called 
to do it. In this and a great many theatre proj- 
ects developed during the next few years, and 
published in his book “Theatres” in 1929, he in- 
troduced countless innovations, and opened an 
entirely new approach to theatre design and con- 
struction. Of these projects the largest and most 
impressive was the design for the proposed 
Metropolitan Opera House, but the Max Rein- 
hardt and Jewish Art theatres are novel in plan 
and elevation. The Music Centre was a dream 
by which New York would have benefited 
more ways than one, but unfortunately it was 
never built. 

Тһе Hearst International Magazine Building, 
originally intended to be twenty stories high, 
was built in 1928 in its present abbreviated form. 
'The New School for Social Research became a 
reality in 1930. Here was a school whose pur- 
pose was quite different from any other in the 
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city, and its far-seeing director was particularly 
anxious to have a design both distinct and un- 
usual. On the other hand, the requirements 
were demanding, inasmuch as the classrooms 
and auditoriums were numerous and particu- 
larly related to each other, while actual building 
space was small. For the final designs of the in- 
teriors Urban introduced an entirely new ap- 
proach in the use of strong color, which was 
later developed on a larger scale at the 1933 
Chicago Century of Progress Exposition, 


Mr. Urban’s plan 
forthe Kaiser 
Franz Joseph Ju- 
bilee, held in Vien- 
na in 1908, provid- 
ing forthe seatingof 
the vast number of 
people about a cen- 
tral space for the 
pageantry 


A photograph of 

the Fubilee for 

Kaiser Franz Fo- 

seph, the plan of 

which is shown 
above 


Projects of a more decorative nature were the 
many supper rooms and restaurants that were 
built between 1928 and the time of his death. 
Among these are the St. Regis Roof, the Sea- 
glades of the St. Regis Hotel, the Central Park 
Casino, the Park Avenue and Paradise Restau- 
rants, all in New York City; the Urban Room 
and the Chatterbox of the William Penn Hotel 
in Pittsburgh; the roof of the Hotel Gibson in 
Cincinnati; the Mayfair Room of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit; the Urban Room of 
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A detail of the Hagenbund Exhibition of 1908 


the Congress Hotel in Chicago; and the Urban 
Room of the Bossert Hotel in Brooklyn. The 
mural treatments, which constitute an important 
part of these decorations, were always designed 
by him and executed under his direction in his 
studios. The furnishings, such as carpets, chairs, 
etc., were invariably of special design made to 
harmonize with the particular interior. This at- 
tention to detail prevailed in the many apart- 
ments he designed in New York and other cities 
and is a contributing factor to their effectiveness 
and distinction. 

'The thoroughness with which he studied the 
detail, his able use of materials, forms and color, 
and the delicacy with which they were handled, 
are well exemplified in the exhibit of “А Ladies’ 
Boudoir" for the American Designers Gallery 
in 1928, and in the two exhibits for the Metro- 
politan Museum Exhibit of 1929. For pure 
fancy the Gingerbread House built for the 
Wheatsworth Biscuit Co. at Hamburg, N. J., 15 
a tour de force. It was built at the request of the 
company’s president, who had been carried away 
by one of Urban’s “Hansl and Gretel” sets at 
the Metropolitan Opera, and wished to make an 
appeal to children to advertise his product. On 
the other hand, the design for the Soviet Palace 
in 1931, in ап international competition to 
which he had been invited by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and by it later awarded ап honorable 
mention, shows his grasp of a problem the re- 
quirements of which as set down in the competi- 
tion program were fantastically complicated. 

The last year of his life was one of his busiest, 
and in some ways crowned a life devoted to 
architecture and decoration. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed director of color and decorative effects, 
and consultant on the lighting, for the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition, and in this ca- 
pacity was responsible for all the color on the 


меч—————————— | 


exterior of the buildings and their effect under 
artificial illumination at night. The brilliant 
palette, as well as the novel way these colors 
were used mark a turning point in the use of 
color in this country, and was the outstanding 
esthetic contribution of the Fair. This work 
consumed much of his time and energy, and 


Photograph by Peter Juley 


Entrance room of the New York shop, Wiener Werk- 
statte of America (1927), established in aid of Viennese 
artists impoverished by the war 


during a winter of ill health did much to weaken 
his condition. A task even more dear to his 
heart was the design and arrangement of the 
New York Architectural League Exhibition in 
February, of which he had complete charge. 
This exhibit, combining a presentation of archi- 
tecture, painting, craftwork, and theatre design, 
was so outstanding that he was awarded not 
only the Architectural League Gold Medal for 
Crafts in recognition of his model setting for a 
religious pageant, but the President’s Medal as 
well. 

Combined with his other duties, this work 
taxed his reserve strength to the limit, and he 
never recovered from the illness brought оп 
when it was completed. An operation failed, and 
on July 10, 1933, he died. Thus passed one 
whose life was far more replete than most, and 
whose work will forever be a record of great 
achievement. 
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Joseph Urban’s Philosophy of Color 
By Otto Teegen 


ЧХФЖДИНЕ characteristics that make 


Joseph 


2 , | © Urban’s work зо individual are 
ЕГА тапу, but one stands out in par- 
у ticular апа is perhaps his greatest 


contribution to architecture, decoration, and 
stage production—that is, color. Unfortunately 
this article cannot dwell on the color of his 
speech and his actions—for he looked at every- 
thing, including life, in terms of color—but must 
be limited to the color as seen in his work, in 
particular his architectural work and decorative 
design. 

Color was, of course, one of the principal in- 
terests of the early groups of Viennese artists of 
which he was a member and leader, but he seems 
to have been instilled with a distinct love for it 
from his earliest youth. He himself has written 
that when at the age of nineteen he visited 
Egypt: “Му arrival in the Harbor of Alexandria 
was really my first impression of color. The 
strange deep blue of the Mediterranean, the 


A buffet in the Wiener Werkstatte show room, New York 
City (7927) 


white city, the flaming sails of the boats, the riot 
of color in the costumes, and over all a purple 
sky—this enormous impression followed me my 
whole life and dominated for years my color 
schemes. I think the indescribable blue of the 
Egyptian sky created my life-long love of blue.” 

As early as 1896 he was making the beautiful 
fairy-tale illustrations which are as important in 
their color as they are in composition and senti- 
ment. His close contact with the artists of the 
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Secession and Hagenbund groups increased his 
interest in color, and the many exhibits he ar- 
ranged for them developed his knowledge of it, 
so that when, about 1904, he entered the field of 
theatre production he was already prepared to 
make exceptional contributions to that art. He 
took full advantage of the opportunity there to 
play with color in all its forms and devoted par- 
ticular care in studying the many possibilities 
in lighting. His experiments and accomplish- 
ments in such color and such lighting are de- 
scribed to a greater extent by Deems Taylor in 
another part of this issue, but when he finally 
came back to architectural practice the experi- 
ence gained in the countless theatre, operatic, 
and movie productions during the years 1904 to 
1925, was a large factor in determining the char- 
acter of his architectural work and a necessary 
adjunct to all his decoration. 

His method of using color was unique and 
much could be written about his choice of 
palettes and the theories governing their use, 
but to this author what seems of much more im- 
portance here is the underlying reason for using 
it, which was, essentially, to establish a mood. 
Not a halfway mood, but definite, and to ac- 
complish that he found it often necessary to use 
bright colors and distinct contrasts. Above all, 
he was not afraid of color. What others called 
courage was to him merely using the knowledge 
so many years of experience had taught him. It 
was the spirit and the character he was seeking 
and he found that nothing helped him achieve 
that more than color. 


A motion-picture setting for “Young Diana" (1922) 


This can best be illustrated by referring to 
the Ziegfeld Theatre. In his book “Theatres” 
(1929) he states: “Неге was a place where рео- 
ple, coming out of crowded homes and through 
crowded streets, may find life carefree, bright, 
and leisured." To achieve this the interior 
scheme of decoration was made to consist of one 
single mural painting which covered the entire 
room. “Тһе carpet and seats are in tones of 
gold, which colors are continued up on the walls 
to form the base of the mural decorations, where 
heroes of old romance form the detail of color 


ence for floriated patterns in his mural decora- 
tion. Unfortunately the clients were still in the 
allegorical stage of mural appreciation, and the 
scheme was never fulfilled. The legend follows: 

“An office building of gigantic proportions, 
with corridors fifty feet high and hundreds of 
feet long, with numerous elevators and thou- 
sands of people passing through, should not be 
decorated with allegorical or mythological sub- 
jects which would require time and space for 
study and enjoyment. 

“When hurrying through the streets, of all 


Photograph by Frederick O. Bemm 
The exhibition of the Wiener Werkstatte crafts at the Art Institute of Chicago in 1922 


interspersed with gold. The aim in the decora- 
tion of this room was to create a covering that 
would be a warm texture surrounding the au- 
ditorium during the performance. In the inter- 
mission this design serves to maintain an atmos- 
phere of colorful gaiety and to furnish the diver- 
sion of following the incidents of an unobtrusive 
pattern. During the performance the pattern is 
felt rather than seen, merely an avoidance of 
emptiness.” 

Another instance of what color in decoration 
meant to him is shown in the description writ- 
ten on a rendering of a ceiling pattern for a large 
office-building lobby in one of our Middle West- 
ern industrial cities. It also explains his prefer- 


the beautiful shop windows the most attractive 
is the florist's, filled with beautiful flowers. One 
can rush by and, without being diverted from 
his thoughts, can still catch a glimpse and enjoy 
the beauty of the color and the form of the 
flowers. From this point of view I developed the 
elements of my decorative scheme." Then fol- 
lows the description of the various elements to 
be painted. 

The mural treatments used on such jobs as 
the Central Park Casino and the St. Regis Roof 
or the Seaglades, in New York City, are typical 
of the flower motifs and the coloring he pre- 
ferred. The mural in all cases determined the 
color scheme for the entire decoration of the 
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4 corner of the garage enclosure, ser- 

vants’ quarters, house designed by Mr. 

Urban for E. F. Hutton, Palm Beach, 
Fla. (1926) 


Photographs by F. E. Geisler 


In the patio of the Hutton 
house, Palm Beach (1026) 
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Patio of the Oasts 
Club, Palm Beach, 
Fla., which Foseph 
Urban designed and 
built in 1926 


An exterior detail of 
the Bath and Tennts 
Club, another one of 
Joseph Urban's cre- 
ations which reflects 
accurately the life of 
the Florida play- 
ground in 1926 
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room, and the carpets, draperies, furniture, up- 
holstery—in fact everything in the rooms to the 
table service—was brought 1 into harmony. They 
all have color, not only by day, but by night 
when such colors are augmented by artificial il- 
lumination resulting often in giving the entire 
room a different atmosphere. In the case of the 
Urban Room in the Congress Hotel of Chicago, 
the lights are so arranged that the entire room 
can be bathed alternately in red, blue, yellow, or 
white light. Gold, blue—particularly a blue 
green which some now refer to as an Urban blue 

—and white and black were the colors more gen- 
erally used, but there was never a sameness in 
the character of these projects, and he always 
established a new palette for each job and the 
mood desired. 

In the interior treatment of the New School 
for Social Research, completed in 1930, he 
adapted a new approach. Here color was used 
as a positive force—in large masses on plain 
plaster wall surfaces. The colors are bright, but 
used with such good relationship that the com- 
binations are always pleasing and give a perfect 
expression to the forms they are. The color isin 
fact the form, the volume. One does not feel 
that certain architectural surfaces have been 
painted, but that these architectural planes and 
volumes are actually color planes and color 
volumes which have been composed to make a 
room or a library, as the case may be. 


Through his interior work Mr. Urban added 
a tremendous stimulation in the use of color in 
this country, and in so doing rendered an in- 
valuable service. However, his desire to use 
color was not limited to the interior. He felt 
very definitely that color for exterior work was 
the next step, and would open up an entirely 
new future in architectural design. It is true 
that we in America have outgrown the Brown 
Decades, but our cities, particularly our indus- 
trial cities of the North and East, are drab, 
dreary, and uninteresting. How many of us, 
looking out of our Pullman window as we are 
carried past the small characterless cities along 
the line, have not wished that the skies might 
some day rain paint, millions of gallons of paint, 
no matter what color, just to give new life to 
those dreary forms. Civilized man, it seems, re- 
fuses to take a lesson from Nature, who gives us 
not only color but changes of color in the trans- 
formations created with the passing of the sea- 
sons. I say civilized man, because curiously 


Interior of the Austrian Pavilion, St. Louis Expost- 
tion, which Joseph Urban was sent here to design (1904) 


enough the aboriginals of every country from 
Arabia to Alaska find color such an essential 
part of their lives. 

We have only to consider our larger cities. 
How many millions have been spent on build- 
ing materials, expensive but void of color, and 
that atmosphere which color can so easily give. 
Our architects have created huge masses, so- 


Dining-room of the Bath and Tennis Club, Palm Beach, 
Fla. (7926) 
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7 detail of the Atlantic Beach Club, Atlantic 


Long Island (1929) 


Beach, 


called grand compositions, spent years in de- 
veloping what is known as modern architecture, 
and yet when all is said and done, they have 
only given us new silhouettes and added gray 
walls to the existing gray entourage. They have 
either never known how, else never had the 
courage, to think in terms of color. It would be 


or 


sad to believe they never realized its value. A 
few exceptional pioneers who are to be com- 
mended have taken their courage 


by the use of colored terra-cotta, 


in hand and 
brick, metal, 
even window shades, given a new note to their 
work, but they are few. Nor have they always 
been successful, but even where color has been 
badly used it has been a bright note in the midst 
and more satisfactory than dull 
colorless surroundings. 


SS 


The possibilities of obtaining rich and new 
effects with color, used either integrally or ap- 
plied, are anlimited. Color can give life and 
interest, depth or light to the plain surfaces of 
individual buildings. Instead of going to un- 
told expense and trouble to create a three- or 
four-inch reveal with the hope that a shadow 
will carry through some vertical or horizontal 
line when the sun shines, perhaps our architects 
will some day realize that with integrally col- 
ored materials one can realize the same effect 
without the reveals, and be sure it will be there 
on a dull as well as a sunny day. They will also 
perhaps realize that the expense involved is ma- 
terially less, and that there are more ways than 
those now adopted to achieve economy in 
building. 

[n 1927 Urban wrote: “When the morning 
sun gilds the city and casts blue shadows, even 
the buildings of neutral coloring are often very 
beautiful, but there are many hours when these 


of sadness, 


A preliminary 
drawing for the 
Paramount Thea- 
tre, Palm Beach, 
Fla. (1926) 
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Ground-floor plan, Scheme ІХ, of the proposed Metropolitan Opera House for the 57th Street site, 
New York City (7927) 
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Photograph from a study model of the proposed Metropolitan Opera House, 57th Street site, New York City (1927) 


A section through the proposed Metropolitan Opera House, indicating the sight lines 
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there аге gray days. 


positive colors to en- 


effects are not seen and 
Then our buildings need 
liven them. When we leak at the city at night, 
we see light in many tones. Some are dazzling 
white, others are soft and warm. A building can 
have the same distinctiveness in the daytime, 
Its color can express its personality. These col- 
orful structures will have charm on gloomy days 
as well as when the sunlight tints them, and at 


night all degrees of the lights and shadows of 


artificial illumination will have their part in 
modifying and enhancing them.’ 


ze 


His own contribution to show what color 
can do amid dull surroundings is in the facade 
of the New School for Social Research, where, 
although only black and white are used, the 
contrast and relation of light to dark is dis- 
tinctly striking and happy. The Atlantic Beach 
Club, whose function allows a bit gayer treat- 


ment, is composed of red, yellow, blue, and 
white stuccoed surfaces, while the brilliantly 
colored awnings, beach umbrellas, and piers 


complete the picture. In his original conception 
the exterior color on the Ziegfeld Theatre was 
to become prominent only at night, and with 
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Proposed Reinhardt Theatre, New York City, in which 
Mr. U; т?ап glor ified the fire- -escape and the electric sign 
(7927 ) 
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Hugh Ferriss's drawing of Joseph Urban’s design for 
the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York City (1927) 


the darkness the facade was to be flooded from 
the colored lenses in floods placed behind the 
parapets. It is significant to mention’ in this 
regard, that whenever he thought in terms of 
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7 detail of the lobby ceiling іп the Tessera] Maga- 
zine Building, New York City, designed by Mr. Urban 
in 1927 


colored illumination he incorporated the hous- 
ing for the necessary lighting equipment with 
his design and thus eliminated the possibility of 
exposed floods and glaring lights which at best 
look like afterthoughts. 

[t is unfortunate he did not have time to 
carry his ideas on city buildings further, but it 
is significant that his last work, the coloring of 
the Chicago World's Fair, displayed, in a way 
that had never been dreamed of before, the vast 
possibilities of using color on exterior design. 
It is true that not only the colors but the mode 
of handling was somewhat special because of 
the character of the problem, but it was a dar- 
ing innovation and marked the beginning of a 
new era in which color in architecture is certain 
to be much more significant than in the past. 
It also opened a completely new field in the 
science of illumination, inasmuch as the prob- 
lem of lighting such brightly colored buildings 
was entirely new to the engineer and had to be 
solved in its own special way. How successful 
certain lighting was is a story in itself, so it 


Preliminary perspective, The New School for Social 
Research, New York City (тозо) 


A detail in the supper room, Congress Hotel, Chicago 
(7932) 


must suffice to say that some of the effects 
achieved by gaseous tube lighting and floods 
with colored lenses playing on the painted sur- 
faces of the buildings were revelations and 
brought out a richness and depth of color never 
before attained. 

The problem of coloring the World’s Fair 
was manifold, inasmuch as a palette and color 
scheme had to be worked out at a time when but 
four buildings existed, two of them three miles 
apart, and the plans for the location of the other 
buildings, with very few exceptions, were en- 
tirely undeveloped, thus necessitating laying the 
scheme out on a more or less hypothetical ar- 
rangement of buildings and masses. The real 
achievement was in determining the palette, and 
in choosing that it is safe to say he used colors 
of a brighter intensity than had ever been used 
on work of similar scale. How he used those 
colors, and composed them into the color 
schemes for the various buildings, how he used 
this color in a positive force, that is, as integral 
part of planes and volumes, rather than as an 
adjunct-like decoration applied to a surface, 
cannot be explained here, but the essential. fact 
is that by their use and their skillful handling he 
was able to tie three miles of heterogeneous 
architectural forms, without planned relation to 
each other, into one display and give a unity to 
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Corner of the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York City (1927) 


Grill room in the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn 


(7928) 
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A detail in the St. Regis roof garden, New York City 
(1927) 


Photograph by Nyholm & Lincoln Photograph by Wurts Brothers 


Ginger Bread House for Wheatsworth Biscuits, Ham- Entrance to the former Bedell Shop, New York City 
burg, М. 7. (7928) (7928) 
Sun porch which Mr. Urban was invited to design for A man’s study—another part of the Metropolitan’ s 


the Metropolitan Museum Exhibit of 1929 Exhibit of 1929 
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Photograph by Sigurd Fischer 


А -detail of the Tulip Room, Central Park Casino, 


New York City (1929) New York City (1930) 


The Atlantic Beach Club, incorporating its cabanas, Atlantic Beach, Long Island (1929) 
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Photograph by Nyholm & Lincoln 
A corner of Mr. Urban’ s office reception room, 


ІШ 


Photographs by Nyholm & Lincoln 


Auditorium, New School for Social Research, New The library in the New School for Social Research 
York City (1930) (7930) 


The Park Avenue Restaurant, New York City (1931) 
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the entire Fair which otherwise would have 
fallen to pieces. 

However, these were practical considerations. 
The real and to him most important reason for 
using such color was to give the exposition a 
spirit of carnival, of gaiety and happiness. He 
intended that the atmosphere of daily life should 
be lost the moment one entered the Fair grounds, 
that the visitors should forget their cares and 
troubles and be conscious only of the joy of 
living. Here was his opportunity to share with 
not a few but millions of people his own atti- 
tude toward life. Few artists have had the op- 
portunity of pleasing so many people with one 
display, and he revelled in the possibilities. 

That this color scheme was no hit-or-miss 
proposition, but had been thought out in its 
entirety, is best illustrated by a visit the writer 
made to New York just a month before the Fair 
was opened, and when it was apparent that Mr. 
Urban would not be well enough to come to 
Chicago. His last view of the grounds had been 
in the previous September, when no more than 
five of the buildings were erected, painting had 
not been started, and the landscape was a bar- 
ren waste. At this memorable conference we 
went over all the details of the color and lighting 
of the buildings, now numbering close to a hun- 
dred—the elevations, plans, and locations of 


which he had been able to study only on blue 
prints. Yet there was not a single detail in that 
entire discussion, lasting two days, which he did 
not visualize immediately and exactly. He 
knew the colors and their location on each build- 
ing, and gave full instructions as to how he 
wished them to be lighted so as to obtain the 
best effect at night. He had a picture in his 
mind which with all our efforts and tolerable 
success we failed to equal. 

In embarking on this radical color scheme he 
expected it to shock—perhaps offend—but he 
had learned from past experience that with 
every advance there is opposition. He deliber- 
ately set out to make people consider—1if possi- 
ble to feel—the stimulating quality of color. 
'That some were made to realize this for the first 
time in their lives, and that some were at first 
sight actually frightened there is no doubt, but 
to every one who objected a hundred acclaimed, 
and, it is to be hoped, returned to their own 
colorless homes with new courage to do some- 
thing about making them brighter and happier. 
And so, in the last analysis, Urban's last work 
fulfilled what he had made his life's purpose— to 
bring happiness through the creation of beauty. 
He set a great example which cannot fail to give 
courage to those who will continue to build on 
work so ably begun. 


Joseph Urban, the Man 
By Ralph Walker 


Att IED up in my earliest remembrance 
+T gasa boy is a fascination for the the- 
af atre. As I grew up, this love of mine 
Ax was very catholic for I took in my 
stride up the steep stairs to the nigger heaven 
of a dog town, Shakespeare, Ibsen, Comic Opera, 
Gilbert and Sullivan (on whose melodic non- 
sense I had been rocked to sleep); “Madame 
Butterfly" in English, my first opera; David 
Warfield, Nazimova, Sothern and Marlowe, 
Schumann-Heink; the *Follies" with Bert Wil- 
liams, “Теп Nights іп a Bar Room," “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin "—all these were exciting adven- 
tures. 

Belasco was my great hero. I made a special 
trip to New York to see “Тһе Darling of the 
Gods." It seemed almost miraculous that such 
pains could be taken in the working up of detail. 

Meanwhile I had gone to Boston and, as 
part of that experience, was reading each night 
Н. T. P. in The Transcript. 1 read of Joseph 


< 


Urban. I saw pictures of his designs. I knew 
he had a studio at Swampscott. And then I 
saw “Pelléas et Mélisande," for which Urban 
designed the stage. 

"Pelléas" was a new and a thrilling ex- 
perience. The music was lost in the beauty of the 
stage. Here was a world of magic. Here was 
something which made Belasco look trivial with 
all his minutia. Here was a modern note, al- 
though the word modern was not heard in the 
land in those far-off days. I do not remember the 
music from that hearing, but I shall never forget 
the beauty of Urban's stage, and yet the beauty 
of both are so interwoven in my mind that “ Pel- 
léas" means Debussy and Urban. But more 
than that, the stage of my experience could 
never again be anything but tested against the 
simple and breath-taking beauty of those few 
hours. 

Years later I was asked to form a sympo- 
sium on the question of a new architecture and 
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Aerial pers péctive of Mr. Urban's design for the Soviet 
Palace International Competition (1931) 


for some reason I called up Joseph Urban, 
whom I did not know personally, to help. Per- 
haps I felt that here was an individuality, a 
man who created beauty, and who was not 
bound by any limitations except his own. 
From that time there grew on my part a 
strong affection and admiration for a man | 
found to be wholesome, hearty, generous, and 
whose ability to create was rare indeed. I think 


Living-room, Katharine Brush apartment, New York 
City (1932) 


he astonished all the architects who knew him 
well in his great capacity for work. Every 
variety of problem needing design came from 
his own hands a beautifully finished result, 
complete in feeling and detail. 

It is very difficult to be dispassionate con- 


cerning the work of a friend. His work can, of 
course, be judged coldly and with logic, taken 


apart and dissected for its faults and merits, 
but to me the warm generous spirit of the man, 
the fine unselfishness inherent within him, con- 
tinues to make it difficult to separate the work 
from the man himself. 

He was what the intellectual calls a roman- 
ticist; in other words, he had a greater love for 
humanity than for mere ideas, a love for color 
and detail and the j Joy of living. His work made 
people happy and, in that, his architecture could 
not help but be affected by his long experience 
in designing for the stage. 

To me the most amazing quality about him 
was his youth—although he was past sixty. 
Amazing, too, were his versatility and his lack 
of fear in tackling a design with new thought 
and with the use of new materials. But he 
brought to each design, however modern, an 
understanding of human needs and aspirations, 
so that the results were never cold and me- 
chanical. 

In his book on theatres a paragraph inter- 
ests me, as it well expresses his views on art 
and life, and I think it also expresses to a larger 
extent the meaning of his architectural work. 

* A theatre is more than a stage and auditorium. 
It is a place in which to experience a heightened 
sense of life. Two factors interact to establish 
this vivid sensation—the place and the per- 
formance. The drama is an illusion of real life. 
It is more moving than life. The drama may 
be gayer than re за] life, more exalted than real 
life or fuller than real life, but it dare not re- 
main a merely factual presentation, lest it perish 
as drama and good theatre. Good theatre is 
an art. The function of art is to translate na- 
ture and life into terms of human expression. 
Art is an aid to man in the effort to establish a 
relation between his life and his environment.” 

Although trained as an architect in Vienna 
and early accomplished in his practice, for long 
years he gave of his effort to the stage, so that 
when he again took up the practice of archi- 
tecture it was unfortunately too late in life be- 
cause it ended before he accomplished as much 
as was in him. It was unfortunate, for he fitted 
superbly into what the new world is trying to 
attain artistically and economically. 
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Photograph by F. S. Lincoln 


Studio in the apartment for Katharine Brush, New York City (1932 
> e - 
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Mr. Urban’s original water-color study for the Avenue of Flags, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago (193 
ІЗ ) ; б £ p g 133 


Exhibition of The Architectural League of New York (1933), for which Joseph Urban received the President's Medal 


Photograph by Samuel H. Gottscho 


Setting for “Par sifal,” 


The Scenic 


HIS PROTEAN WORK IN 


Act IT, made for the Metropolitan Opera Company (1979). 
the drawing, the sky of which is emerald green 


This is from 


Art of Joseph Urban 


THE THEATRE 


By Deems Taylor 


X$ HE Mediterranean is not seen, nor any 
% detail of villa or of foliage, of ledge or 

of shore. Only the sky is visible, and 
е» it is а sky without cloud or star. But 
the coloring, the lighting of this sky has ex- 
hausted the resources of the modern theatre. It 
isa deep and magic blue; velvety in texture, yet 


suggesting limitless regions of heaven. It is a 


symbol, if you wish, of the Mediterranean—the 
very breath and spirit of the Céte d’Azur. And 
it dominates the successive scenes with a sense 


of imaginative unity only less persuasive, com- 
pelling, than that of music. 

John Corbin wrote that in 1915, in The Nez 
York Times, describing a set by Joseph U stn: 
A good many fine words, you might think, to 
lavish on a plain canvas drop. But they were 
for that canvas back-drop was at 
once a result and a symbol of one of Joseph 
Urban's most important contributions to the 
American theatre. We shall hear more of that 
back-drop later. 

The year 1915 was the one in which Urban 


deser V ed; 


was being discovered by New York—not, 
quaintly enough, as an architect and scenic art- 
ist who had been famous in Europe for more 
than a decade; nor even as the designer of more 
than fifty productions for an American opera 
company; but as the creator of the new Ziegfeld 
“Follies” ! Boston had known and acclaimed 
him for four years; but Boston does not rank as a 
producing centre—at least, not in the eyes of 
New York critics and producers. Urban's repu- 
tation had remained a local one. New York 
had seen one production of his, but the play had 
been a failure, and so had been forgotten. Had 
it not been for the war, which marooned him 
here, and the interest of Florenz Ziegfeld, which 
pitched him into the arena of modern show busi- 
ness, it is quite possible that Joseph Urban's 
name in America today would rank with that, 
say, of Léon Bakst—a legend, rather than a 
vital influence. 

Urban's original entrance into the field of 
stage décor was unpremeditated, almost acci- 
dental. During the decade that ended іп 1905 


and Austria 
rising young architect and a brilliant illustrator. 
In 1900 his book decorations for “Тһе Chronicle 
of the Three Sisters," done in collaboration with 
Heinrich Leffler, had won him the grand gold 
medal of Austria. The following year his gov- 
ernment sent him to America, as an architect, 
to design the Austrian pavilions for the St. 
Louis Exposition of 1904. But meanwhile һе 
had been lured into the theatre. Some decora- 
tive drawings of his for a new edition of Goethe’s 
* Faust" had attracted the attention of the di- 
rector of the Vienna Royal Theatre, who sent 
for the young artist. Would he consider doing 
scenery for a production of Parts I and II of the 
drama “Faust”? He would, and did, in 1900; 
and thus began a career that occupied much of 
his working time until his death. 


His progress in the new field was rapid. By 
1911 he had designed stage settings for the 
Vienna Hofburgtheater and Hofopern Theater, 
the Komische Oper in Berlin, and theatres and 
opera houses in Mannheim, Cologne, Hamburg, 
Budapest, and half a dozen other German and 
Austrian cities—a total of something between 
forty and fifty separate productions. 

E arly in 1911 he was in Paris, to consult with 
Claude Debussy about a new German produc- 
tion of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” It was at De- 
bussy's house that he met Henry Russell, who 
was planning to produce “Pelléas” with his 
newly formed Boston Opera Company. Rus- 


he was known in Germany as a 


sell, after seeing some of Urban’s designs, 
promptly commissioned three productions from 
him, and engaged him as general scenic director 
of the Boston Opera House. 

Urban arrived in the fall, bringing with him 
his own staff of scene painters from Vienna, and 
set up his studio in Boston. To the credit of the 
Boston critics be it said that from the very be- 
ginning many of them realized that the Viennese 
newcomer was introducing а revolutionary 
change in the art of scene painting. 
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Revolutionary in this country, that is. Who 
invented this method of painting І don’t know. 
Urban never claimed to have done so. Romola 
Nijinsky, in her recent biography of her famous 
dancer husband, gives the credit to Boris Anis- 
feld, who, she says, introduced it in the scenery 
that he painted for the Russian Ballet in 1010. 
But in 1910 Urban had been painting by the 
new method for several years; soit couldn't have 
been Anisfeld's invention. Regardless of who 
the actual originator was, Joseph Urban was 
certainly the man who introduced it into this 
country; and the entire modern American school 
of scene design has since followed his example. 

The new method, the new approach, so un- 
heard of then, and such a matter of course now, 
was simply this: To paint scenery, not in imita- 
tion of nature, but as a medium for the recep- 
tion of colored light. To revert to the Urban 
back-drop of which Corbin wrote: in former 
days, when you wanted to represent a sky in 


The fatty scene 
from ‘‘Falstaff,’ 
Act III, Scene 2, 
from Joseph Ur- 
bans drawing for 
the Metropolitan 
production (1924) 
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Photograph Ьу Е. S. Lincoln 


Joseph Urban's last design for the Metropolitan Opera Company (1931) : The setting for Strauss's “Elektra.” The 
ominous mood of the massive structure is enhanced by the coloring, which suggests red sandstone. This is a photo- 
graph from the scene model 


Scene model for “The Princess Charming" (1910) Harem scene (model) from the “ Follies of 1921" 
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The Walpurgis Night scene from “Faust” (Boston, 1912). Photograph from the ac- 
tual set. Below are four studies for the progressive grouping and lighting of the scene 
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Ез lacht der Mai — blue sky and gray rocks Sunset — yellow sky, red and gray costumes 


Dawn — pale yellow sky, blue-violet shadows 


the theatre, you covered а canvas drop with 
blue paint, touched in a few clouds, hung the 
result against the back wall of the building, and 
threw white light upon it. What you then saw 
was a pretty bad 1 painting of a sky with clouds. 
Urban’s method was to lay the drop on the 
floor, and, using a semi- dry brush, spatter it 
with three or four shades of blue, with addi- 
tional, sparser spatterings of red, green, and 
silver. The result, under daylight or white arti- 
ficial light, was neutral gray. But throw strong 
blue light upon it, and you got an intense, trans- 
parent atmospheric blue, with no suggestion 
either of paint or canvas. Throw pink light upon 
it, and your sky turned pink; under amber light 
it turned yellow. In other words, given the 
proper lighting, you could produce anything 
from dawn to sunset and moonlight on the same 
piece of canvas, with a softness and luminosity 
of color that produced on the eye of the beholder 
the effect of the sky itself. This method was, of 
course, simply an adaptation of the “pointil- 
lage” system of painting, which was based on 
the theory that color could best be suggested by 
breaking it up into its component parts. The 
system worked even better when applied to 
scene painting, inasmuch as any color could be 
“picked up" and made predominant by appro- 


priate lighting. 
WS 
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It was a system that broke loose entirely 
from the traditions of easel painting, that defi- 
nitely established a stage set as something to be 
looked at in the theatre, under theatrical light- 
ing—and nowhere else. The very perfection 
with which Joseph Urban’s settings fulfilled 
their function makes it impossible for any pho- 
tograph to do them justice. The forms, the de- 
sign, the grouping of masses, can be reproduced; 
but the v ibrant, living color in which the scenes 
were bathed, the marvellous illusion of aerial 
perspective—these, the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of Urban’s work, can never be conveyed 
in black and white. 

Urban stayed with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany for four years, when the company broke 
up for lack of funds. For the time being he was 
busy with a new commission from Liebler & 
Company to make the scenic production for 
Edward Sheldon’s “Тһе Garden of Paradise.” 
But the play languished, and Liebler & Com- 
pany went bankrupt. This disaster, coming 
after the collapse of the opera company, left 
him with a studio full of idle workmen, debts 


amounting to ten thousand dollars, and no 
money. In order to keep the wolf from com- 
pletely demolishing the door he went to San 
Francisco in 1015 and designed an exhibit for 
the Exposition, entitled “Тһе History of the 
Shoe." This at least gave the painters some- 
thing to do. 


Photograph by Rialto Photo Service 
Te ( Metro- 
The 


Notice the special teaser curtain 


Giovanni" 
politan, 1929), photographed from the actual set. 


cemetery scene from “Don 


statue is alive. 


His fortunes changed almost overnight. 
Ever since 1906 Florenz Ziegfeld had been pro- 
ducing a series of annual revues, faintly topical 
in character, but depending largely upon the 
drawing power of elaborate spectacles and beau- 
tiful show girls, the combination being known 
as Ziegfeld’s “Follies.” His right-hand man and 
poet-musician-laureate was Gene Buck. Mr. 
Buck had seen “Тһе Garden of Paradise,” and, 
struck by the spectacular nature of Urban’s 
talents, persuaded Ziegfeld to make him an offer. 
Urban was a little dubious concerning the pro- 
priety of the proposed venture; but after all, the 
theatre was the theatre. After a period of more 
or less perfunctory hesitation he consented to 
design the scenic production for “The Follies of 


N: 


1915. 

The beauty and imaginative daring of his de- 
signs made them an instantaneous success. 
New Yorkers had never seen anything like them. 
The public began to flock to the “Follies,” not 
to watch the show, but to look at the scenery; 
the critics began to write treatises on “The New 
Art of the Theatre," using the “Follies” as a 
text; and the producers began to besiege him 
with commissions. 
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“The Rose of China” (drawing, 1923), illustrating the use of gauze side curtains іп а double-decked set 


Drawing for the setting of "Carmen," Act I (Metropolitan, 1923), a study in біне and orange 
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From then on the success of his career was 


assured. In 1916 he was engaged to design the 
auditorium and stage-setting for 
the Yellow Sands," Percy Mackaye' s masque in 
celebration of Shakespeare's tercentenary, which 
was produced at the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York. The same year he made * Macbeth” and 
“Тһе Merry Wives of Windsor" for James K. 
Hackett. А year later he made his first settings 

those for ''Faust"—for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, beginning an association that 
lasted for the rest of his life. 


His studios turned out an endless stream of 


The twit k house 
; Р 
їп “Hai ns! and 
Gretel, froma 


scene model (Met- 


27) 


Caliban of 


settings for plays, musical comedies, revues, and 
grand operas. About 1921 he supplemented his 
work in the theatre by making an excursion, 
lasting several years, into motion pictures. Mo- 
tion-picture sets come, as a rule, rather under 
the head of architecture than of scene design, 
and so cannot be discussed at any length here 
Suffice it to say that his imagination, his sense 
of design, and his profound knowledge of archi- 
tectural styles made him as great an influence 
on the screen as he was on the stage 

All in all, the roster of his theatrical output 
between 1911 and 1932 is a chronicle of almost 
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gone his 
and have suc- 
ceeded in making a reasonably complete list of 
his stage productions. Here 1t 1s: 

For the Boston Opera Company, 30 produc- 
tions in four years (10911- the Metro 
politan Opera Company, 55 productions in fif- 
teen years (1017-31); for the Interstate Opera 
Company, 3 productions; for Florenz Ziegfeld, 
in twenty-one years, “ЕоШев” productions, 
7 roof shows, and 18 musical comedies; for other 
musical-comedy producers, 26 productions; for 
play producers, 16 productions. 
gether with “Caliban,” 


unbelievable activity. I have over 


studio records of those years, 


14); for 


These, to- 


make a total of 168 pro- 
Since these aver- 


ductions in twenty-two years. 


aged at least three sets each, between Igii and 
1932 he must have designed and lighted some- 
thing over 500 stage sets. The correct figure is 
probably nearer 700. 


М2 


One feature of his work that does not show 
in the designs is its great practicability. No 
matter how solid and elaborate his settings 
looked, they were dare possible to handle, 
and always easy › play against. Не never 
started work on a set until he knew exactly how 
many people were to be on the stage, how and 
where they were supposed to come and go, and 


thought of scenery in terms of stage direction. 
He was a great stage director, and the fact that 
he was not allowed to exercise more fully his 
talent for stage handling was a great loss to 
the theatre. At the Boston Opera House he 
had complete charge of the mis-en-scéne—was 
responsible, in other words, not only for the set- 
tings and the lighting, but for the stage business 
as well. To realize how painstakingly he studied 
and planned every detail, read this brief extract 
from his notes for the "Benin production of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann’ 

‘Before the overture, at the moment when 
the house is darkened, the leader of the orches- 
tra gives the sign for the raising of the great red 


A drawing for 

“Pelléas et Méli- 

sande, Act HT, 

Scene 3, made for 

the Metropolitan 
1:1 1924 


curtain. The second curtain (with the crown 
applications) can then be seen. The stage shows 
a gray cellar of an old inn. Blue light, thrown 
on the stage, comes from the upper back win- 
dows and the window of the staircase. At the 
moment the curtain rises Lindorf is seen on the 
staircase. He sings the opening bars as he 
reaches the last few steps. Andreas comes stum- 
bling after him. Lindorf, who in the meantime 
has reached the doorway, stops and turns 
around. His red hair and wax-like face make a 
disagreeable contrast with the blue lighting. 
Both enter into a conversation on the staircase 
over a letter from Stella. During this conversa- 
tion Lindorf remains in the same position, show- 


what they were supposed to be doing. Despite ing his profile."—And so on, for thirty type- 
his tremendous graphic talent, he always | written pages, illustrated with diagrams and ex- 
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Mr. Urban’s 
tume sketches 
the “Die 
singer,’ made for 
the Boston Opera 
Company produc- 
tion іп IQII 


cos 
for 
Meister- 


quisite tiny water-color sketches of groupings 
and light eftects. 


Painting for light was only one of his contri- 
butions to the theatre. At their best, his stage 
settings show a boldness and originality of de- 
sign that stamp him as a great artist. Designs 
like the lovely medieval village i in “ Enchant- 
ment," the scene from “Flying High,” the 
cemetery scene from “ Don Giovanni, ' the single 


Courtyard scene 
from '' Macbeth?’ 
as photographed 
from the drawing. 
This was designed 
for Tames К. 

Hackett" s produc- 


tion in 1015 


BAKT An ОРЕГЪ 
ON- THE 


setting for “Elektra,” the glacier scene from 
‘Jonny Spielt Auf,” the mountain pass from 
“Ernani” —these are unmistakably signed “ Jo- 
seph Urban.” Nobody else could have done 
them. 

He made extensive use of teasers and false 
prosceniums “portals ”- -to alter the shape of 
the stage opening. Another characteristic of his 
work is the employment of a single large object 
(a tree, as in "Tristan," “Falstaff,” or “La 
Vestale"; a statue, as in “Don Giovanni"; or a 


bridge, as in “Faust” and ''Ernani") placed 
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just where no academic designer would have 
tolerated it—in the centre of the stage. Another 
is to frame a scene in graduated thicknesses of 
gauze in order to give it remoteness or unreality. 
Thus the gauze teaser in “Schwanda” empha- 
sizes the "once-upon-a-time" element in the 
story; and a similar “pathos of distance" is 
achieved by the same means in the last scene of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and the dream scenes in 
“Peter Ibbetson.” 

He could be impressively realistic when the 
occasion required. Хо one ever painted or 


Theimposing 
architectural set- 
ting for the first 
act of " La Vestale,” 
from the drawing 
(Metropolitan, 


70245 


lighted such convincing rocks, stone walls, and 
foliage as Joseph Urban. That he could be lit- 
erally exact in architectural designs goes without 
saying. The first-act sets for “La Vestale" and 
"Carmen," and some of the sets for “Don 
Carlos" and “Fra Gherardo” are almost photo- 
graphic in their literalness. But it is literalness 
on a grand scale. Many of-his most brilliantly 
imaginative sets were made for the most trivial 
projects; for it was precisely in productions— the 
“Follies,” for instance—where he was not re- 
stricted by the historical or mechanical demands 


One of Mr. Ur- 

ban' s most striking 

designs, from his 

drawing for the first 

ac of “Ernani” 

( Metropo litan, 
7927) 
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This 


scene as that above, 


Setting for the Antonia scene from 


іп 1912. The 


of a plot, where his only task was to provide 
gorgeous color and beautiful designs, that his 
fancy was at its freest and happiest. 

The magnitude and significance of his work 
is by no means as yet fully appreciated. It is 
still possible for a modern art museum to open 


artist s con- 
eption of the same 


25 designed for the 
Op- 
'ra Company 
years later. 
is Jrom the 
drawing 


twelve 
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“The Tales of Hoffmann,” 


x 


designed for the Boston Opera Company 


illustration was taken from Ihe scene model 


an exhibit of stage designs without including a 
single example of Joseph Urban's work, for Lee 
Simonson to publish a book on theatre art that 
contains only a single, perfunctory mention of 
Urban's name. 


There are several reasons for this. One is his 
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The palace of the 
Ice Queen from 
Schwa 71 d a T 
Metropolitan 
1931),photo- 
graphed from the 
actual set 


extraordinary many-sidedness, which has made Brush apartment. The third was the architect 
it difficult to put him into any convenient cate- who designed the Tsar’s Bridge and the Hutton 
gory. There were three Joseph Urbans working House and the Ziegfeld Theatre. The three 
in the theatre. One was the poetic illustrator formed a sort of one-man guild, that could de- 
whose sensitive and whimsical imagination had vise anything to suit anybody's taste. You 
invented the illustrations for Hans Andersen's could have what you w anted of his gifts—fan- 
fairy tales, the fairy-tale calendar, and “Тһе тазу, realism, abstract decoration, architectural 
Three Princesses.” Another was the ultra- solidity. He could do superbly many things that 
modern decorative artist who conceived the his conte mporaries could not do at all. And be- 
color scheme for the Chicago Exposition and de- cause he stood for more than a single phase " 
signed smart hotel bars and the Katharine his art, he could not be trade-marked; and : 


ards 


The city gate from 
“Schwanda,’ Act 
I. Note the gauze 
false proscenium 
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A motion-picture set: The throne room from “Under the Red Robe" 


Mediæval Village (miniature set) from the motion picture, “Enchantment” 


TES 
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Special tableau curtains—Titurel's Vision—designed for the Metropolitan! s production of “Parsifal” (1919) 


The drawing for “Cosi Fan Tutte" (Metropolitan, 1921). The ornamental drop curtain remains in place throughout 
the action. The small scenes are wheeled into place on wagon stages 
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Design for Act 111 
Campus O Céler- 
atus—of ' La Ves- 


tale," as produced 
by the Л Tetropoli 
lan (7925) 


man who cannot be trade-marked is at a dis- 
advantage in an era of specialization. 
Likewise, he suffered from inexpert and per- 
functory criticism. Working, as he did, largely 
in the fields of musical comedy and grand opera, 
he was fated to have the bulk of his work re- 
viewed either by second-string dramatic critics, 
or—what is worse—music critics. А few of the 
first-class men—John Corbin, for instance, and 


A modernistic set- 
ting p hoto- 
graphed from the 
scene mode fy from 
George IV hite' s pro- 
duction of “Flying 
High” (7930) 


H. T. Parker of the Boston Transcript 
nized his value; but most of the newspaper 
critics seemed incapable of passing constructive 
judgment upon him. Concerning his beautiful 


recog- 


settings for Fevrier's “ Monna Vanna,” Boston’s 


most venerable music critic could find only this 
to say: ' Weak, colorless, and tiresome as is this 
music, the performance last night aroused en- 
thusiasm, and the mounting of the opera pleased 


the еуе” (italics mine). One otherwise intelligent 
erudite New York critic violently 
demned Urban's setting of the garde n scene from 

"Tristan "—why ? 
sign? Because it was inappropriate ? 
it was bad in color and lighting ? again. 
Because it caused Mark and Melot to enter from 
the right instead of from the back ! 

But his greatest misfortune, as well as his 
greatest glory, is the fact that his contributions 
to his art were so fundamental that they are 
taken for granted. Prior to his time, 
American scenery was designed by corporations 

Тһе Lee Lash Studios, Dodge and Castle, and 
the like. 
business of building and painting scenery, and 
art played little part in their cosmos. Urban not 
only revolutionized technique; he revolutionized 
the scene designer's position in the American 
theatrical world. He was the first to make it 
clear that the designing of stage sets is an art, 
and that the man who designs them is an artist 

or should be. Yet I have heard a lofty indif- 
ference to his work expressed by youngsters who 
stole what ideas and technique they possess from 
men who stole theirs from Urban. 


and con 


Because it was poor in de 


Jec ause 
Guess 


These were firms engaged in the worthy 


He committed the sin of being a practical 
man of the theatre as well as an artist. Asa rule, 
the stage designer who gets admiring attention 
in the best critical circles is the one who makes 
drawings for a theatre that he hopes to God may 
some day exist. The two great prophets of the 


the bulk of 


Photograph by Cario 


The glacier Scene 
politan, 1928), 


from “Jonny Spielt Auf” (Metro 
as photographed from the completed 
stage set 


modern theatre were Adolph Appia and Gordon 
Craig. Both were men of talent and undoubted 
originality; yet both exist today as a few port- 
folios of drawings, some of w hich saw the light 
as actual stage sets, and most of which did not 
because they couldn't be built. Urban had little 
time for theories. He saw the contemporary 
theatre as it was, and accepted i it, and fought it, 
and loved it, and conquered it. He prov ed that 
scenery for an ordinary, run-of-the-mine, com- 
mercial Broadway show could be beautiful, and 
that the public would respond to that beauty. 
And in the process of so doing he virtually re- 
made the American theatre, and put every scenic 
artist in America in his debt. Some day that 
debt may be repaid. 


An early setting for 
the Boston Opera 
Company (7972) 
Act I “Monna 
Vann а, photo- 
graphed from the 
actual set 
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House of Perry M. Duncan, Bronxville, М. Y. 


PERRY M. DUNCAN and С. CABELL GARRETT, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Harold D 
Eberlein, except on page 


204 


Dinit 
Loos 
14-озіњо 


Below, plot plan 

Showing also the 

third floor, with 

Storage space, two 

maid's rooms, and 
a bath 


The first-floor plan is quite V 
unusual, both in the short hall 
extending directly across the 
study wing and the corner en- 
trance to the living-room 


On the second floor there 

is an effective division of 

the sumptuous master’s 

Suite, the children's quar- 

ters, and the guest room 
in the wing 


The west or garden front, the terrace facing out upon a broad expanse of rolf links 
4 4 i 5 / gO: 


The main entrance on the east front. The house plan has The west terrace, paved with bluestone flagging, and the 
been cery closely fitted between the existing tall trees south end opening out of the living-room 


J penn over у” eS 


The west terrace. For the walls the architects have used three courses of brick on edge to 
one course of headers, resulting in an unusual text of brick wall. The whole has been white- 
washed. All exterior woodwork is painted a light gray-blue 
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Photograph by George Н. Van Anda 


The guest room, being in a wing of its own, gave the architects an opportunity for opening 
the ceiling up to the ridge 
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Thursday, March r.—Hildreth Meiére 
brought back from her travels this sum- 
mer in Norway, Sweden, France, and 
Italy a strong impression of the impor- 
tance the people attach, particularly in 
Norway, to their mural painting. There 
are very few new buildings over there, 
but such as they have, they decorate 
with great freedom. Whether a room is 
used for a library, railroad-ticket selling, 
trade-union meetings, or merely the 
school-room, it is considered well worth 
while to paint its walls, and tell thereon 
a Story. 


Friday, March 2.—The New York 
Chapter, A. I. A., on the occasion of its 
annual dinner tonight honored itself by 
giving to Robert D. Kohn its Medal of 
Honor for 1933. Ralph Walker, presi- 
dent of the Chapter, cited Mr. Kohn 
“for devoted and inspired national lead- 
ership of the architectural profession; for 
initiating the unification of the building 
industry; for great vision, understanding 
and continued national effort for the 
betterment of humanity in housing and 
city planning; for high ideals as a man; 
for fine qualities as an architect.” 

In accepting the medal Mr. Kohn, 
after fitting words of appreciation, found 
it difficult to conceal his personal disap- 
pointment over the progress, or lack of 
progress, of the government's housing 
programme. Nevertheless, when one 
considers the state of the public mind 
regarding housing as it obtained two 
years ago, and the widespread interest in 
the subject today, the progress is un- 

uestionably encouraging. Mr. Kohn 
ols that the next five or ten years will 
show the greatest onward march of pub- 
lic housing in the history of civilization. 

Langdon Post, heading the new Hous- 
ing Authority of New York, spoke in due 
humility with regard to the task his little 
group of five members faces in New York 
City. 

Charles УУ. Eliot, II, secretary of the 
National Planning Board under the 
P. W. A., gave us an encouraging out- 
look over the possibilities that lie ahead 
of us in the planned economies of to- 
morrow. 


Monday, March 5.—Lunched with 
Clarence Stein and Charles Butler, when 
we were not able to stay for very long 
away from Doctor Butler’s favorite topic 
of architectural education. Incidentally, 
he will have completed, on the occasion 
of the next А. I. A. convention, a term 
of three and a half years as chairman of 
the Institute's Committee on Education. 
We did have time to discuss and look 
over the ingenious scheme devised by 
Mr. Stein for the making of working 
drawings covering the Hillside housing 
project. Standardization on a building 
unit, of course, is a big part of the 
scheme, but there had to be numerous 
devices introduced to avoid the miles of 
elevation drawings involved. I am try- 
ing to get Mr. Stein to explain the organ- 
ization of this task in an early issue. 


The Editor's 
Diary 


Tuesday, March 6. Up late reading 
Louis Sullivan's “Kindergarten Chats.” 
Here was a series of particularly indi- 
vidualistic talks for a young architec- 
tural student, as they appeared during 
a whole year's issues of a weekly journal 
long since defunct. It was startling to 
find how much of a prophet Louis Sulli- 
van was when these were written thirty- 
three years ago. His lance was aimed 
with peculiar ferocity at any architec- 
tural shams which, while not entirely 
gone, are waning. Claude Bragdon has 
brought these “Kindergarten Chats" 
together, and I trust is going to put 
them into a book, a book without which 
any architectural student's education 
would be sadly incomplete. 


Wednesday, March 7.—Attended а 
meeting in Mr. Rockefeller's office at 
which William G. Perry, of Perry, Shaw 
& Hepburn, and Messrs. Chorley and 
Norton, of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
met the architectural editors. Here is a 
very important architectural project— 
the most important piece of research and 
reconstruction concerned with our early 
architecture. The problem presented to 
the editors of the various architectural 
journals was how best can the results of 
this research be made available for the 
use of the profession. The problem 
proved too complex to be solved today, 
but we are hopeful of finding the right 
way out. 


Thursday, March $.—Deems Taylor 
at The Architectural League today told 
us of an idea that has been shaping in his 
mind for some years concerning the 
future of opera in this country. Opera 
as we now know it can probably be en- 
joyed more thoroughly over the radio 
than by going to the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Opera has become a sort of em- 
balmed set of traditional gestures ac- 
companying the music. The fact that an 
opera star can step off the boat one after- 
noon in New York and step on the stage 
of the Metropolitan in any of the well- 
known operas that evening, without the 
necessity for rehearsal, indicates that, 
once a première is produced, say in 1876, 
the presentation of that opera remains 
unchanged in all parts of the world 
thereafter. Тһе same character takes 
the same number of steps, four to the 
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right, or six to the left on certain notes, 
and no one would think of failing to fol- 
low the procedure. In fact so utterly 
embalmed is the process that when some 
one like the late Joseph Urban comes 
along and designs a new setting, new 
lighting, and similar changes in keeping 
with the advance of modern technique, 
the musical critics scold because the 
star's entrance is at the side instead of 
at the back as it has always been. 

Well, anyway, Deems Taylor thinks 
that what we need in the opera is more 
theatre and less aristocracy. Ав he 
rather neatly puts it, the day has passed 
when one goes to the opera to see the 
box-holders. Having seen опе box- 
holder, one has practically seen all box- 
holders. 

We need also a modern theatre for 
opera, such for instance as that in Rocke- 
feller Center. In the present Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, which seats thirty-nine 
hundred, one thousand seats have an 
obstructed view of the stage, and five 
hundred seats have no view of the stage. 

It's a grand idea, this making opera an 
enjoyable thing for the public, in which 
we combine a good theatre, the modern 
advances in the technique of the theatre, 
good voices, actors who have some phys- 
ical resemblance to the characters they 
portray, and a top price perhaps of three 
dollars. 


Saturday, March r0.—Professor Philip 
B. Bucky, of Columbia University, says 
that with the aid of a machine he has 
designed it is cheaper to build under 
ground than above ground. With con- 
ditioned air and artificial lighting there 
will be little objection to building under 
ground, particularly since we have the 
great advantage of a temperature that is 
almost constant at sixty-two degrees 
Fahrenheit. Perhaps we are about ready 
for the mole era. 


Sunday, March 11.—Up to witness the 
dedication of the Pilgrim's Pavement, 
which is the marble floor in the nave of 
Cram & Ferguson's Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. Services are held in 
the choir and crossing, the nave itself 
being walled off. Тһе latter is complete 
except for the outside of the west front, 
and as it stands perhaps third in height 
among the cathedrals of the world, its 
size is tremendously impressive, even 
without chairs or a congregation to give 
it scale. 


Monday, March 12.—MHenry S. Church- 
ill writes an article, “ Begin Housing 
Now!” in The Nation for February 14, 
in which he tries to find a way out of the 
present impasse. In effect, the Housing 
Division of the P. W. A. says to a com- 
munity: "Show us a good scheme for 
housing which in thirty years will pay 
for itself, and we will loan vou the money 
to build it. We might even make you a 
grant of thirty per cent of the cost of 
labor and materials." Nothing much 


has happened, because of the apparent 
impossibility of finding in one place the 
acceptable scheme and the ability to 
furnish the necessary equity. Churchill’s 
argument is that amortization is merely 
a means of making the tenant pay the 
owner for the property. Under private 
ownership this is customary and proper. 
If, however, we are going to regard hous- 
ing as a social matter, a matter in which 
we may have to use the right of eminent 
domain and some means of allocating 
the housing to those unable to pay for 
commercial housing, why not go all the 
way? Why should not, he argues, the 
government finance as it does other pub- 
lic buildings through bond issues and 
taxes? After all, aside from the thirty- 
per-cent grant, all we are offering to do 
for the low-income class is to build some- 
thing a little better for them and build 
it more economically. We have not yet 
faced the fact that under the present 
economic setup the low-income classes 
cannot afford to pay even the lowest 
rentals that are in sight. 


Tuesday, March 13.—Squeezed into 
the huge throng attending Varnishing 
Day before the opening of the National 
Academy’s Exhibition. Aside from the 
fact that there is too much material 
crowded into the Fine Arts Building on 
57th Street, the show is good. The more 
I wander around, the more I see our ex- 
hibitions overloaded with extremely 
modern work—which, of course, is not 
the case here in the National Academy 
show—the more firmly I am convinced 
of this fact: Assuming that art is a means 
of expressing something that will give 
pleasure to others, I am all for the one 
who expresses his message beautifully. 
There are those who will tell me that I 
may not know what this picture is, but 
it is some one’s earnest effort to get over 
a message. That being the case, І feel 
that I would far rather listen to him ex- 
press the message in words than in 
paint. Judging from the bulk of what 
I see in the modern exhibits, I should 
have to listen to many sad stories, but 
I believe I could endure these more com- 
fortably in words than in color or form. 


Thursday, March 15.—1 saw tonight 
at the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design 
one of the best student problems in 
many years. The programme called for 
the design of a church interior, with par- 
ticular reference to its lighting. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society was 
awarding money prizes of considerable 
size, and there were turned in a total of 
20g projects from all over the country. 
The result was a rather startling indica- 
tion of what the architects of tomorrow 
are thinking, particularly as regards il- 
lumination. Here are some of the straws 
in the wind: In less than 15 per cent of 
the schemes was there suggested equip- 
ment which would normally be made by 
the lighting-fixture industry as it is now 
organized. In less than 10 per cent were 


shown fixtures as such, and, even in the 
majority of these, the fixture was merely 
a container for light-control equipment. 
Thirty-three per cent lighted the struc- 
ture from units recessed above the ceil- 
ing. About 25 per cent had as their prin- 
cipal light source indirect illumination 
from the side walls. In 16 per cent 
stained-glass windows and wall grilles, 
lighted from the rear, were the principal 
light sources. 

Ely Kahn had much to do with this 
effort of the school to have the student 
think in terms of the materials he is 
using, rather than merely in terms of 
pattern, trick rendering, and the other 
connotations of paper architecture. As 
he said tonight, what a wonderful thing 
it would be for the student if he could 
have most of his problems put up to him 
in the terms of materials and methods of 
today! Following the lead of the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction 
might well further a problem that would 
make the student think in terms of steel 
—some problem other than the annual 
bridge design the Institute has spon- 
sored. In thesame way, the Copper and 
Brass Research Association, and other 
representative bodies covering stone, 
marble, terra-cotta, glass, brick, and so 
on, could direct the student's thought 
into new and profitable channels. 


Saturday, March 17.—I see that Har- 
rie T. Lindeberg has been selected as 
architect for the American Embassy in 
Moscow, and is shortly to go over for a 
preliminary survey of the building site. 


M 
ММ 


Monday, March 19.—Kenneth Reid 
and I had the pleasure of a personally 
conducted tour by Professor Eugene 
Steinhof through his art school in the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. The 
essence of the Steinhof method of teach- 
ing, apparently, is to free the student’s 
mind as fully as possible from all pre- 
conceived notions—not always an easy 
matter. The student who comes utterly 
unprepared seems to make faster prog- 
ress than one who has studied under 
some other system. The details involved 
are much too intricate to be set down 
here, even if I had fully understood 
them, which I fear is not the case. 


Wednesday, March 21.—Philip Saw- 
yer was telling me today an amusing 
incident in connection with the huge 
wrought-iron lanterns on the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York. Being 
somewhat dubious about the scale of 
these unusually large fixtures, he had a 
flimsy model made of one, using card- 
board, tin, rope, and shoe-blacking, to 
get a general effect. The model was 
hung on the building, and, with several 
others, Mr. Sawyer was debating the 
matter of scale from across the street. 
A woman marched by, looked up at the 
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flimsy model, across at the group of men, 
hesitated, stopped; and came across. 
Going unerringly to Sawyer, who ad- 
mitted that he was the architect of the 
building, she said: “I hope you will not 
mind my saying it, but the lantern is not 
worthy of the building." “Madam,” 
said Sawyer, “I had just reached pre- 
cisely that conclusion, and I assure you 
that it shall be changed." 


Thursday, March 22.—Ely Kahn to- 
night told us something of his travels 
around the world, illustrating his re- 
marks with lantern slides from his own 
negatives, among which those of Bali 
and the Ganges were perhaps the most 
interesting. Incidentally, in Bali he 
found the most effective form of art in- 
struction—largely because of its direct 
connection with the materials used and 
the absence of all abstruse theories. 


Saturday, March 24.—Albert Mayer, 
Henry Wright and Lewis Mumford have 
each written an article on housing in The 
New Republic. Asa finale, the three men 
unite in presenting a concrete рго- 
gramme for American housing. This is 
well worth reading, and it will startle 
the reader. Upon a sound basis of facts 
they build a vision of what might be if 
this country really roused itself to ac- 
tion. The article is already boiled down 
to its essence, so that it would be futile 
to attempt a digest. It should be read. 


Monday, March 26.—There is consid- 
erable cause for concern over the tend- 
ency in the past few months to make 
architecture a communal effort. With 
architects and draftsmen enrolled under 
С. W. А., it was all too easy a matter for 
any one of a city’s departments, being 
in need of designing service, to utilize 
the C. W. A. men for this purpose. The 
danger lies not in the fact that the city 
got this or that particular architectural 
job at the Federal government's expense, 
but rather the fact that such architec- 
tural work is not supported by the es- 
sential foundation necessary for profes- 
sional service—responsibility. The men 
іп С. W. А, are here today and gone to- 
morrow. If the architecture they de- 
signed is not properly done, possibly not 
safely done, there is no responsibility in- 
volved and no recourse. On the other 
hand, the architectural practitioners 
who have been striving against mighty 
odds to maintain an office and its organi- 
zation are in existence to supply a real 
need of the community. The commu- 
nity should beware lest its lack of fore- 
sight brings down upon it a whole train 
of evils. The family doctor is always 
available, and the feeling that we can 
call upon him at will is comforting. If, 
however, we have his work taken over 
by a temporary bureau of internes, with- 
out his knowledge and experience, two 
things will happen: our ills will not be so 
capably treated, and the family physi- 
cian will soon disappear. 


THE NINETY-FIRST ІМ А SERIES OF COLLECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
ILLUSTRATING VARIOUS MINOR ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 


ARCHITECTURE’S PORTFOLIO OF 


RUSTICATION 


Subjects of previous portfolios are listed below 


of 1926 
DORMER WINDOWS 


SHUTTERS AND BLINDS 


4197 
ENGLISH PANELLING 


GEORGIAN STAIRWAYS 
STONE MASONRY TEXTURES 
ENGLISH CHIMNEYS 
FANLIGHTS AND OVERDOORS 
TEXTURES OF BRICKWORK 
IRON RAILINGS 

DOOR HARDWARE 
PALLADIAN MOTIVES 

GABLE ENDS 

COLONIAL TOP-RAILINGS 
CIRCULAR AND OVAL WINDOWS 


off 1928 


BUILT-IN BOOKCASES 
CHIMNEY TOPS 
DOOR HOODS 

BAY WINDOWS 
CUPOLAS 

GARDEN GATES 
STAIR ENDS 
BALCONIES 
GARDEN WALLS 
ARCADES 

PLASTER CEILINGS 
CORNICES OF WOOD 


«01929 


DOORWAY LIGHTING 
ENGLISH FIREPLACES 
GATE-POST TOPS 
GARDEN STEPS 

RAIN LEADER HEADS 
GARDEN POOLS 
QUOINS 

INTERIOR PAVING 
BELT COURSES 
KEYSTONES 

AIDS TO FENESTRATION 
BALUSTRADES 


of 1930 
SPANDRELS 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 

BUSINESS BUILDING ENTRANCES 
GARDEN SHELTERS 

ELEVATOR DOORS 

ENTRANCE PORCHES 


at left and right of page 


Below are the subjects of 
forthcoming Portfolios 


Organ Cases 


JUNE 


Garden Furniture 
JULY 


Window Heads, Exterior 
AUGUST 


Spires 


SEPTEMBER 


Business Building Lobbies 


OCTOBER 


Roof Trusses 
NOVEMBER 


Photographs showing interesting 
examples under any of these head- 
ings will be welcomed by the Edi- 
tor, though it should be noted that 
these respective issues are made up 
about six weeks in advance of 
publication date. 
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1930 ie 
PATIOS 
TREILLAGE 
FLAGPOLE HOLDERS 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
FENCES OF WOOD 
GOTHIC DOORWAYS 


1931 
BANKING-ROOM CHECK DESKS 
SECOND-STORY PORCHES 
TOWER CLOCKS 
ALTARS 
GARAGE DOORS 
MAIL-CHUTE BOXES 
WEATHER-VANES 
BANK ENTRANCES 
URNS 
WINDOW GRILLES 
CHINA CUPBOARDS 
PARAPETS 
1932 
RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 
INTERIOR CLOCKS 
OUTSIDE STAIRWAYS 
LEADED GLASS MEDALLIONS 
EXTERIOR DOORS OF WOOD 
METAL FENCES 
HANGING SIGNS 
WOOD CEILINGS 
MARQUISES 
WALL SHEATHING 
FRENCH STONEWORK 
OVER-MANTEL TREATMENTS 
193545. 
BANK SCREENS 
INTERIOR DOORS 
METAL STAIR RAILINGS 
VERANDAS 
THE EAGLE IN SCULPTURE 
EAVES RETURNS ON MASONRY 
GABLES 
EXTERIOR LETTERING 
ENTRANCE DRIVEWAYS 
CORBELS 
PEW ENDS 
GOTHIC NICHES 
CURTAIN TREATMENT AT 
WINDOWS 


1934 45. 
EXTERIOR PLASTERWORK 
CHURCH DOORS 
FOUNTAINS 
MODERN ORNAMENT 
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If any опе thinks that rustication consists 
merely in making deep joints for the sake of 
rugged emphasis in stonework, his mind will be 
disabused of that thought by a careful study of 
the illustrations on this and the opposite page. 
To the left is York € Sawyer's 34"'-scale de- 
tail of a bay and pier on the Liberty Street eleva- 
tion, first to second floor, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. The height of the stone courses, it 
will be noticed, is graduated from the base to the 
top. The bottom course is 2' 634" high, and the 
top course just under the balcony, 1! 11%" 
high. Moreover, the back face of the channeling 


Pitti Palace, Florence, from a photograph by Mr. 
Sawyer, on which he has indicated with “A” the 
tight joints 
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is оп а vertical plane, but the front faces of the 
Stone courses slope back from bottom to top with 
а total batter of 2". This, of course, decreases 
the depth of the channels from 6" at the bottom 
to $” at the top. It will be noticed also, that over 
the arches where the apparent stone face would 
come to a feather edge, the actual stone jointing 
does not follow the channel and, therefore, is 
made as inconspicuous as possible. The two 
photographs at the top of these pages give an idea 
of the vigor and subtlety of this notable example 
of rustication. At the right is a reproduction 
of the 34"'-scale preliminary study in pencil 
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The Pitti Palace, again from one of Mr. Saw- 
yer's photographs, the plus figures representing 
projection from the channel 
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Andrew Freedman Ноте, New York City 
Joseph H. Freedlander 


Apartment house entrances 
4, Platt 
gion Post, Pasadena Apartment 
t9 Maybury Cross 3 
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The arch connecting Piccadilly with the Quadrant of Elks National Headquarters, Chicago 
Regent Street, London Egerton Swartwout 


International Telephone Building, New York City City Hall, Waltham, Mass. 
The Firm of Ely Facques Kahn Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley 
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Central Savings Bank, New York City Drexel Building, Philadelphia 
York & Sawyer Charles Z. Klauder 


Hotel Pierre, New York City Academy of Design, New York City 
Schultze & Weaver McKim, Mead & White 
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Webster Hall, Detroit Casa Italia, Columbia University 
Halpin & Fewell McKim, Mead & White 


Tooled concrete, Kensico Dam, New York Detroit Institute of Arts 
York © Sawyer Paul P. Cret; Zantzinger, Borie € Medary 
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Racquet and Tennis Club, New York City Н. С. Frick Residence, New York City 
McKim, Mead & White Carrére Hastings 


George Gould Residence, New York City | Remodelled Gould Stable, New York City 
Horace Trumbauer York & Sawyer 
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Academy of Design, New York City 
McKim, Mead & White 


Plaza Trust Company, New York City 
Corbett, Harrison 2 McMurray 
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Lawyers’ Club, New York City 


Cass Gilbert 


Elks Building, Brooklyn 
McKim, Mead & White 
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Tom 
Kensico Dam, New York 
York & Sawyer 


Integrity Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Paul P. Cret 
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First National Bank, Boston New York Athletic Club 
York & Sawyer 


Department of Commerce, Washington Arcade and loggia, Vicenza 


York © Sawyer Andrea Palladio 
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Masonic Temple, Ansonia, Conn. Brooklyn Trust Company 


Douglas Orr York & Sawyer 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington 
Supervising Architect's Office 
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Palazzo Uguccioni, Florence 
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Rubbed brick Union National Bank, Ventura, Calif. 
Saffron Walden, England Morgan, Walls & Clements 


Palazzo Bevilacqua, Bologna Passaic, N. 7., National Bank 
Bramante(?) Harry Leslie Walker 
rr 
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Palazzo Medici-Riccardi, Florence U. 5. Assay Office, New York City‏ 
Michelozzo York & Sawyer‏ 


4. 1. du Pont garden, Nemours, Del. Porta del Palio, Verona 
Massena © du Pont Michele Sanmichele 
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New York City 


Corn Exchange Bank, 


Cross €3 Cross 


iuliano da Maiano 
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Palazzo Strozzino, Florence 
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New York Public Library Union Dime Savings Bank, New York City 
Carrére €3 Hastings Alfred H. Taylor 


House of W. B. Osgood Field, New York City Shattuck Building, New York City 
Hunt & Hunt Carrère & Hastings 
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For Your REFERENCE FILE 


Members of the architectural profession may secure without cost any 
or all of the literature reviewed on this and the following page. 
Fill in the file numbers of items desired on the prepaid mailing card below 
and mail. ARCHITECTURE will see to it that you have full information. 


LIGHTING CHECK CHARTS 

Е. 223. Тһе Westinghouse Lamp Co. has 
issued three Check Charts which should be of 
distinct aid in lighting specification. The 
Westinghouse Light-O-Graph offers a prac- 
tical way to determine correct lighting for 
the home. The Industrial Lighting Check 
Chart does the trick for plant and factory, 
and the Store Lighting Check Chart solves 
the store problem. They outline the require- 
ments for lighting fixtures which enable you 
to eliminate the eye-strain zone. 


BAKELITE MOLDED 


F. 204. Is the title of a 48-page booklet 
newly prepared by the Bakelite Corporation, 
Bound Brook, N. J., to indicate clearly and 
concisely that under the trade name “ Bake- 
lite" thereis not just one material but a great 
many. ‘The book is simply and interestingly 
written and is full of up-to-date illustrations 
of the latest achievements in Bakelite mold- 
ing materials. Attention is also given to spe- 
cial materials manufactured for specific re- 
quirements. Copies available. 


ARCO UNIT PANELS 


Е. 205. We recently had the pleasure of 
visiting the Arco Unit Display of the Ac- 
cessories Co., Inc., Division of the American 
Radiator Co., 40 West goth Street, New York 
City. We were much impressed by the latest 
developments in the prefabricated bathroom 
units, If you cannot get to the exhibit, you 
certainly will want to send for descriptive 
literature. The Lavatory Unit combines, for 
example, in one panel the lavatory, medicine 
cabinet, mirror, reflector lights, towel bar, 
and extra overhead cabinet for storage pur- 
poses. Most important, each unit provides 
the space for the necessary piping within the 
construction of the panel. The bath unit can 
be provided with shower panels or “Bath 
Bar." The latter can be had on any or all 
wall sides or not at all. When shower panels 
are not used, this “Bath Bar" petam а 
most useful and convenient shelf. The panels 
are made of 18-gauge furniture steel, lacquer 
finish. These Arco Units make possible the 
quick and economical modernization of bath- 
rooms without the necessity of tearing up 
walls. For new buildings they offer greatly 
advanced construction technique. A com- 
plete Arco Unit Panel Bathroom has been in- 
stalled in as short a time as forty-five min- 
utes, While this was record time, the aver- 
age installation can be made in two or three 
hours. 


S. R. P. COATINGS 


Е. 206. The L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, has re- 
cently completed exhaustive tests in actual 
use of its S. R. P. Metal Protective Coatings. 
These check erosion and create a film which, 
when applied to already rusted surfaces, pre- 
vents disintegration, The S. К.Р. Coatings 
have withstood the most severe conditions, 
such as ure to sulphuric acid, hydro- 
chloric adi, ammonium hydroxide, strong 
alkalies, hydrogen sulphide, and salt water. 
The company will be glad to send complete 
information, test panels, and samples to 
readers interested in this new metal protec- 
tive product. 


BAR FIXTURE CATALOGUE 

F. 207. Тһе Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, has 
prepared a new 1934 catalogue giving com- 
plete information on either ice or iiec hanical 
refrigeration and illustrating stock fixtures of 
many designs. lllustrated is the complete 
line of bar fixtures, beer-service units, nov- 
elty boxes, coil boxes, work boards, steam 
tables, salad units, and portable bantam bars. 
You will find it a useful catalogue in planning 
new installations as well as for modernization 
of hotels, clubs, and restaurants. 

Comperirion.—Read the Bulletin Board 
columns, this issue, for details on the Bruns- 
wick Architectural Competition. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


F. 208. A. T. A. file No. 30-C-14 gives com- 
plete imformation on the General Electric 
Oil Furnace, the single co-ordinated auto- 
matic unit—burner, boiler, water heater, 
automatic controls. Besides full description 
and cross-section showing construction de- 
tails there are furnace specifications, appli- 
cation data, and typical layout of G.E. oil- 
furnace and oil-tank installation. 

A. I. A. File No. ҙо-Е- is on General Elec- 
tric Air Conditioning, similarly treated in 
technical informativity. Other literature on 
G. E. Air Conditioning shows a variety of 
installations and comments of business men 
on the value of air conditioning. 


LATHTEX 


F.209. Following the trend of simplified 
construction, and with this in mind as well 
as heat, sound, insulation, and a satisfactory 
plaster base, the Penn Metal Co., of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., have just introduced to the in- 
dustry a new product—Lathtex. This com- 
bination of Penn Metal Lath with a Prime 
Kraft board backing has three uses. First for 
suspended ceilings, laced to channel irons. 
Second, for nailing to wooden studs in ceil- 
ing or partition contruction. "Third, for 
sheathing in stucco work. 


GREENHOUSES 


F. 210. A handsome and elaborate cata- 
logue on green 5 and conservatories has 
just been potes by Hitchings & Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Illustrations show practical 
and pleasing result in varieties of applica- 
tion, ranging from the greenhouse attached 
to the gardener's cottage to the imposing 
floral conservatory adjoining the palatial es- 
tate swimming-pool. А supplement gives 
plans and specifications and attention is 
called to the special detailed information on 
heating. 

CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 

Е. 211. First.—The new New York City 
address of the Cutler Mail Chute Co., Room 
No. 1235, Architects Building, 101 Park Ave- 
nue. Drop іп when you аге in town. 

Second.—If you haven't had a recent copy 
of standard, required U. S. mail chute speci- 
fications send to the Cutler Mail Chute Co., 
Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y., or to 
this bureau. 


CHASE EXHIBITION 

Е. 212. In connection with its announced 
entry into the lighting-fixture field, The Chase 
Brass & ME r Co., Waterbury, Conn., is 
opening in May its new exhibition floors in 


= NOTE = 
For your convenience ARCHITEC- 
TURE will see that ай your request 


any data or literature pertaining 
to any advertised product pre- 
sented in this issue is sent you. 


Use request card below. 


Chase Tower, 10 East goth Street, New York 
City. The occasion will have historical inter- 
est, for just fifty years ago, five years after 
Edison's discoveries, the Chase Co. manufac- 
tured its first article for the lighting industry. 
The company has been conducting extensive 
surveys among all important dealers and has 
evolved definite ideas and policies regarding 
the design and distribution of fixtures. It 
stresses the importance of authentic design at 
moderate prices. You will find it worth while 
to visit Chase Tower. 


CITIES OF GLASS 


Е. 213. The modern manner has increas- 
ingly called for simplicity, and there has fol- 
lowed a demand in building for new materials 
and new methods. We are told that the 
buildings of tomorrow will have steel frame 
walls faced with glass inside and out, that 
sunlight will pour through glass walls at 
places wanted; and that fixtures concealed in 
the wall will provide indirect lighting. Тһе 
Sealed Joint Products Co., зо Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, shows in recent litera- 
ture how the Sealed joint method makes it 
possible to erect modern structures with 
modern materials at reasonable cost. Various 
applications of the Sealed Joint method are 
on display at 3o Rockefeller Plaza, and can be 
viewed any week day, excepting Saturday, 
between the hours of 2 and 5 р.м. 
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LUMINOUS FOUNTAINS 


Е. 214. Ina catalogue of full-colored illus- 
trations, the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, discusses water display 
in its five classes: (1) Solid Jet, (2) Rings of 
Jets, (3) Straight-Line Jets, (4) Cone Sprays, 
апа (5) Flat Sprays. It also describes under- 
water lighting and overflow or crest lighting. 
This 16-page publication describes how 
fountains may be enhanced in beauty by har- 
monious color blends, illustrating the re- 
quired equipment from light to control. 

veral fountain installations, illustrated in 
color, include night views of the Capitol 
Plaza at Washington, and the Belle Isle Foun- 
tain at Detroit. The publication is of value 
both from an artistic and informative view- 


point. 


ASPHALT TILE FLOORING 


Е. up Johns-Manville, 22 East goth 
Street, New York City, announces a new 
Heavy Duty Asphalt Tile Flooring for un- 
usually severe service conditions. The out- 
standing characteristics claimed are resist- 
ance to indentation and abrasion, great 
strength and ability to withstand exposure 
to moisture: 16 is made in four colors— 
black, red mahogany, апа brown—14” 
thick and tiles of 9” x 9,9" x 10", 12" x 12 
and 1i2"x24". They recommend it for 
stores, schools, laundries, and office buildings. 
Further data on request. 


STRAN-STEEL FRAMING 

F.216. During and after the Cena nf 
Progress Exposition inquiries for detailed in- 
formation on Stran-Steel Framing poured in, 
prompting the preparation of various pieces 
of printed matter, including a Question and 
Answer booklet. If you saw the Modern 
Homes Group at the Fair—or heard about it 
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—or want to know how the use of Stran-Steel 
Framing prevents plaster cracks, you will 
want the Stran-Steel booklet. Stran-Steel 
Corporation, 6100 McGraw Avenue, Detroit. 


'"PORCELIRON"'' 


Е, 217. The latest folder from the Ingram- 
Richardson Mfg. Co., of Frankfort, Ind., 
covers “Porceliron”—one piece porcelain- 
enameled sink tops. Attention is called to 
advantages such as more working space; the 
fact that tops are made to fit over units in- 
stalled underneath the top, furnishing more 
storage space; and the possibility with this 
construction of hiding unsightly underparts. 
Тһе sink tops are guaranteed stain-proof. 


“WHAT ABOUT” 


F. 218. The Swartwout Co., of 18511 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, will be glad 
to send you their new folder, “ What About 
the Ventilation in Your Buildings?” and 
“The Controls on Your Steam, Air, and 
Water Lines." Compactly a bird's-eye view 
is given of the products and facilities which 
the Swartwout Company is able to supply. 


ACOUSTICAL DATA 


F. 219. А bulletin containing accurate 
impartial, technical data on the principa 
acoustical materials has been made available 
to architects, engineers, and others interested 
in architectural acoustics. This bulletin and 
a booklet on the “Тһеогу and Use of Archi- 
tectural Acoustical Materials” have just been 
issued by the Acoustical Materials Associa- 
пев, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


DARK COLORED CONCRETES 


F. 220. “Hitherto the architectural treat- 
ment of large masonry masses depended upon 
ornamentation or upon costly recesses to 
dere high lights and shadows." So the 
recent route rom Godfrey І.. Cabot, Іпс., 

до Old South Building, Boston, and Вїппе 
& Smith Co., 41 East 42d Street, New Yor 
City, makers of “Sharon” and "Hi Black," 
tells us and adds that now with dark colored 
concrete “recesses can be minimized if not 
eliminated—and bold treatment of masses 
can supplant mere ornamentation.” Dark 
Colored Concretes produced by emulsified 
Carbon Blacks are presented as attractive, 
restful, and economical—and their various 
uses indicated in this pamphlet. 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


F. 221. A release from Aluminum Indus- 
tries, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, announces a 
newly developed Aluminum Paint with spe- 
cial spreading quality, giving added cover- 
age, hence (өртесе, his result, obtained 
by successfully exploding the powder lumps 
which are bound to form during the process- 
ing of aluminum paint, is called Permite 
Aluminum Paint. Additional facts and in- 
formation will be gladly furnished by the 
Paint Division of Aluminum Industries, Inc. 


STEEL PARTITIONS 

F. 222. Тһе Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, publishes a circular on Steel Par- 
titions, which includes representative instal- 
lations showing the variety of conditions 
which can be successfully handled. epee lie 
tions for Globe-Art, Type 800, Steel Partition 
are given, as also comprehensive detailed 
drawings which indicate the ease and speed 
of erection, and the adaptability of these 
standard units to any floor layout or ceiling 
height. 
CLAY PRODUCTS 

F. 223. The Robinson Clay Products 
Со., Empire State Building, New York City 
calls the architect’s attention to Salt Glaze 
Vitrified Clay Materials for permanent con- 
struction. Descriptive data relating to some 
of their new products, recently designed and 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
Publishers 


placed on the market, are ready for distribu- 
tion. Included in the mailing we received are 
folders оп Lap-Lok Coping, Septic Tanks, 
and Chimney Pots. Also an amusing and in- 
formative folder entitled “А New Deal.” 
Amusing because on the back is printed 
James Whitcomb Riley's “Тһе Passing of the 
Backhouse,” and informative because of the 
data contained pertaining to modern sanitary 
equipment for Public Parks, Barracks, 
Camps, Farms, and Roadside Service Sta- 
tions. 


LIGHT-METAL ALLOYS 
МЕ 224. Тһе Dos Chemic м) Со., Midland, 
„ gives to designers engineers a 

wealth of up-to-date information on light- 
metal alloys in the new Dowmetal Data 
Book. Special attention is given to design 
and f ng as well as methods of welding, 
riveting, forming, and machining. Altogether 
it is a manual of real usefulness on the prop- 
erties and fabrication of the lightest of all 
structural metals, 
FUNCTIONAL BUILDINGS 

Е. ass Fresh off the press is a booklet 
from Functional Buildings, Іпс., 1935 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, introducing a new 
principle of construction for sales and service 
units. Their planning service is at your dis- 
posal for service stations and the like con- 
ceived in modernistic design. 
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CARPET COUNSEL 


by 


Ihe Bigelow Weavers 


ry Й i 


... a service of growing importance 
to America's leading architects 


If interior architecture is receiving more of your 
attention this year, you will find the Bigelow 
Weavers particularly fitted to help you with all 


rug and carpct problems. 


Bigelow has worked with architects for many years. 
Whether your question is one of creating special designs 
— selecting the best weave for а given space — planning for 
economical carpeting— or supervising installation —Bigelow 
can help you. Bigelow quality and wearability are tradi- 
tional. And with the greatest mills in the country at your 
service, tricky weaving problems and hurry-up delivery 
dates need give you no worry. 

Whatever your rug or carpet problems, won't you call us in 
as expert counsel? Contract Department, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, Inc., 140 Madison Ave., New York, М.Ү. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS IN 24 CITIES ч? 


Foyer, Hotel St. Regis Roof, New York. Architect: the late Loew’s Ziegfeld Theatre, New York. Architect: the late 
Joseph Urban. Carpet Counsel: the Bigelow Weavers. Joseph Urban. Carpet Counsel: the Bigelow Weavers. 
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SEALED 
WITH 


PECORA 


CALKING 


COMPOUND 


Н 


John Т. Windrim, Architect, Phila. 


Day & Zimmermann Engineering & Construction Co., Genl. Contrs. 


FRANKLIN MEMORIAL. PHILADELPHIA, Made Permanently 


Weather-tight with Pecora Calking Compound 


А хотнек monumental structure recently completed 
and built to endure through decades of time, Once again 
PECORA CALKING COMPOUND is relied upon to per- 
manently seal all masonry joints, door and window frames, 
thus protecting vital parts most susceptible to early de- 
terioration. Moisture and dust cannot enter. Heat losses 
are minimized іп cold weather. . . . For public buildings. 
for commercial projects, in fact for every type of structure 
where capital investment is worthy of fullest protection, 
Pecora Calking Compound is the choice of architects and 
engineers who have come to know its absolute depend- 
ability. Specify Pecora, use Pecora, and be sure of best pos- 
sible results. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalogue or write direct to us. 


Pecora Paint Company 


Fourth Street and Glenwood Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


—______ ہہ 
ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS‏ 
سے 


HICAGO 


OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN 
AND WORLD'S FAIR 


From 2 to 8 minutes 
from all depots. Boulevard 
location—excellent gar- 
age and parking facil- 

ities. Next door 
to the Loop—shops 
— theatres — everything 
worthwhile to visitors. 


Within—a gracious home— 


satisfying in every detail. 


{| 


“STEVENS 


MICHIGAN BLVD. 7TH TO BTHSTREET 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS 3000 BATHS 
оо 
ОР 


CHI 085 0&9 C9 0&9 SHS 0&9 0&9 299 098-9 7* 9 NITI 790€ 9 ORD OPI CHI C695 0€ 09-5 


Announcing 


ScriBNER’s new Educational Advisement 
Service under the direction of M. Mercer 


Kendig, B.A. Vassar, M.A. Columbia 


Few persons have had Miss Kendig's oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand so many 
private schools and summer camps in all 
sections of the United States. Her knowl- 
edge of current educational theory and 
practice is combined with a wide experience 
in dealing with individual educational prob- 
lems 


Parents will ind Miss Kendig very helpful 
in assisting them to make a discriminating 
choice of camp, boarding school, or college 
which offers the best environment for the 


development of a boy or girl in the light of 


their individual differences, educational re- 
quirements, and objectives. Miss Kendig 
has a rare talent for interpreting her knowl- 


edge of schools and education in personal 


terms. Her insight and understanding of 
bovs and girls and their needs and her long 
experience in educational guidance assure 
the value of the service now available to 


readers of ARCHITECTURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, Publishers. 


M. MERCER KENDIG 
B.A. Vassar 
M.A. Columbia 


Educational Consultant 


available 
interview or 


Information 
through 
correspondence. Office 
hours are Wednesday, 
2-5, fourth floor of 
Scribner Building. De- 
scribe child in personal 
intimate way, and give 
all pertinent data 
Form for requesting in- 
formation will be sup- 
plied if desired. Ad- 
dress М. Mercer Ken- 
dig, Scribner's Educa 
tional Information 
Fifth Avenue 
at 48th St., New York 


service, 


PPT C9 085 CHI 09 C9 C95 089 C99 СФ OCHII CRD 0$ 9 042 CHD CHS OHS C89 08-5 
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HOW 


TELEPHONE 


OUTLETS 


MANY |. 


ARE 


ENOUGH? 
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Pi =) || BED ROOM 


GARAGE 


Six built-in outlets, including one in the basement, provide for telephone convenience in the residence of 
Mr. Jay A. Johnson, 2101 Wiggins Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Buttanp & Burranp, architects, Springfield. 


Ir's sometimes difficult to determine what telephone 
facilities will best serve the owners of a residence 
you're planning. It’s even harder to foresee how the 
demands of that household will change with the years. 

Thats where the specialized knowledge of your 
telephone company can be useful. Trained engineers 
will help you provide for the right number of tele- 
phones at the right locations. Perhaps they'll suggest 
recessed bell boxes, or intercommunication between 
master bedroom and pantry, or some other of the many 
types of telephone equipment designed for convenience 


and comfort. These are immediate needs. 


They can advise you also in placing other telephone 
outlets to anticipate future requirements. Extra out- 
lets and connecting conduit add very little to construc- 
tion costs and add nothing to the monthly telephone 
and when- 


bill until used. But they're there— ready 
ever occasion arises, telephones can be plugged in 
easily and quickly — without tearing up floors or walls 
without exposing wiring. 
Your telephone company will co-operate with you 
at any time on any of your projects. No 
charge. Just call the Business Office and 


ask for “Architects” and Builders’ Service." 
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'I strongly favor Castell for 


aa 


architectural renderings... 


All the skill and dexterity of Mr ils 
hands is captured in this camera study. 


John Mead Howells 


It is only natural that fine, 
smooth A. W. Faber “Castell” 
drawing pencils are found in 
the hands of fine шашып to 
the farthest corners of the 
earth. Specially milled by a 
protected process. from the 
finest raw material, "Castell" 
graphite contains no harmful 
grit..is never brittle... always 
even and smooth in tone. 


Howells, who d 
signed the Pan- 
lenic Tower, 


ling in New Y York. 


DRAWING PENCILS 
USED BY THE WORLD'S FOREMOST ARCHITECTS 


Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees * A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, М. J. 
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e Where hard every-day usage is a. factor, as in 
industrial plants, this Halsey Taylor wall fountain 


is the logical choice. Designed primarily for 


utility, it is nevertheless of thezsame high hygienic 


standards set by all Halsey Taylor fountains . . 
with patented automatic stream control and two- 
stream projector. Write for information on our 


complete line. 


THE HALSEY W.TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 


MALE! TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


MODERNIZE with a 
CUTLER MAIL CHUTE 


U. S. MAII 


Expected as а matter 
of course in the mod- 
ern office building or 
apartment. 


It guarantees to the ten- 
ant up-to-date service 
and saves the owner 
its cost in reduced 
elevator operation. 


Full information, details, specifications 
and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 


